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PLATE-GLASS DOOR, made of old glass plates. It’s an inside 
view of a doorway at the Jim Bolgers’ home in Stone 
Canyon, Bel-Air, Calif. Allen G. Siple, architect. For more 
about this interesting house—just step inside this issue. 


SUNSET GOES TO OVER 200,000 WESTERN HOMES 
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HELLO, JOHN. 
WHY ALL THE 





—| ONE IN TOWN SEEMS TO 










SQUEAKS!... AND NO SHELL HAS A SPECIAL 
| SPRING STABILIZING SERVICE 
TO LICK TROUBLE 


JUST LIKE YOURS 


BE ABLE TO LOCATE ‘EM 














SAY... JUMP BACK BEHIND 

THAT WHEEL A MINUTE. rs 

THERE’S A CHAP DOWN | 

THE STREET | WANT YOU 
TO MEET. 
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AND BESIDES... SHELLUBRICATION 
MEANS WE FOLLOW STRICT 
SPECIFICATIONS WHICH THE VERY 
ENGINEERS WHO BUILT YOUR CAR 
WORKED OUT WITH SHELL ENGINEERS. 
WE COULDN’T GO WRONG 
.+. EVEN IF WE WANTED TO ! 



























HERE’S YOUR "BLUE PRINT" STYLE 
RECEIPT, WHICH | SIGN PERSONALLY. 
ALL WORK DONE IS DOUBLE CHECKED 

ON THIS SHEET 
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NOTICE ANY DIFFER- 

| ENCE IN THE CAR, 
HONEY ? 
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Even a squeak can cost you a lot of 
money. It may be a warning signal of 
repair bills ahead. 





Shellubrication—the modern up- 
keep service which 21 car makers 
helped perfect—offers special ways to 
silence squeaks. Every point on your 
car is completely lubricated...accord- 
ing to achart of your make and model. 


And you get Shell’s diagrammatic 


receipt — a permanent record of the 
points that received Shellubrication 
service. Drive in and see your neigh- 
borhood Shellubrication dealer today. 
Ask about this sure way to carefree 
miles and fewer repair bills. 





ALL THESE EXTRAS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


shined... body wiped off... lights checked 
... battery checked... lenses cleaned... all 
without extra charge 


Your tires and running boards rubber- 
dressed... upholstery vacuumed or brushed 
out... windows polished .. . chromium 
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LET DAVEY, 


OUTTA Ma Od aL | 


PROTECT THEM 


IN THE BRANCHES —Pruning: Cleaning out dead wood, rub- 
bing branches, weak limbs and suckers. # Pruning for balancing 
or equalizing live limbs to live roots. % Shortening heavy, 
dangerous limbs. x Shaping for beauty. x Training branches 
to conform with surroundings. % Cabling tq prevent damage 
to tree or endangering of life and property. 





IN THE TRUNKS—Bo/ting to bind together split or weakened 
crotch. x Tracing to check retrogression resulting from broken 
bark, bruises or improper pruning. % Cavity Work, when decay 
has developed, sets Nature's healing forces to work. 


AT THE ROOTS—Feeding by Davey Root System also aerates 
soil under pavement, terraces, foundations, etc., enabling air 


and moisture to reach roots. 
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ELESS TREES 


make up the 


YOUR HOME 


Reflect for a moment on your trees—consider 
their importance in the enjoyment you are get- 
ting out of life today. The living part of your 
outdoor architecture, they have become literally 
“members” of your family and an integral part 
of your home enjoyment. * Look ahead. Years 
have rolled by and the joyous laughter of young- 
sters no longer rings out among their branches. 
But the echoes are still there, mingling with the 
sunshine and the song of the birds—reminders 
of the morning. * For your trees will still be 
vigorous, comforting, inspiring—lovelier than 
ever. But will they? Better make sure now by 
entrusting their care to Davey—Nature’s partner 
in the mission of preserving trees. 





WHY GENUINE DAVEY COSTS NO MORE 


The carefully trained craftsmen and expert supervision which make 
Davey best for your trees are matched by Davey specialized equipment 
that makes Davey best for your pocketbook. Add to this, Davey respon- 
sibility backed by insurance against every conceiv- 
able risk that might jeopardize your interests, and 
you will see why Davey is best for you. 


DAVEY TREE 
SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bldg. SUtter 3377 Story Bldg. TUcker 1929 





Send for this in- 

teresting folder 

explaining Davey 
corrective 
practices. 


Local Phones: Oakland. ENterprise 10804 — Pasadena, 
ZEnith 1929 — Palo Alto 10804 — San Mateo 10804 
San Rafael 10804 — Fresno 2-4312 
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Literature from Travel Agents or our offices: 40 Main St. 
San Francisco; 722 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif, 











TO EUROPE 


IN COMFORT 
through the Panama Canal 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS TO 
GLASGOW ROTTERDAM 
Rates $242 and up 
Your travel agent can give 
you full information 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO °¢ LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND ¢ SEATTLE * VANCOUVER 











TIPS ON TRAVELING WITH CHIL- 
DREN. Forewarned is forearmed. Take 
them along but read this Sunset Ten- 
Center first. Worth its weight in gold. 
Dept. 938A, 576 Sacramento, San Fran- 
Cisco. 
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Prevents Children from 
: having Travel Nause 
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HOBBYISTS 
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Dear Sunset: Next to fishing, my husband’s 
pet hobby is working in copper. If people 
knew how pliable and accommodating a 
metal copper is, the art of working in cop- 
per would be much more common. And it 
takes only a minimum of effort and equip- 
ment. For tools you need: a pair of tin 
shears, a ball-peen hammer, rawhide ham- 
mer, small bracket saw with supply of 
blades, a little drill, some copper rivets, a 
file, and a small bag of sand. Then get a 
book on metalcraft, and a piece of copper 
from the hardware store, and you're all 
ready to begin. 

There’s something about working with 
your hands that brings rest and relaxation. 
Little worries flow out through your finger 
tips. And when it’s all done, there’s a spe- 
cial thrill to seeing your own handiwork— 
the glint of a copper tray, the beauty of a 
pierced fire screen, or the cheerful circling 
of a weathervane. As a sample of one of our 
creations I enclose a snapshot of the dol- 
phin grill that lights the entrance to our 
home at Point Loma. 

Mrs. W. C. Bryant, 
San Diego, Calif. 


A useful handbook for hobbyists in metal 
is Metalcraft for Amateurs by Peter Man- 
zoni (Beacon Press, $1). Creative Handi- 
crafts by Mabel Hutchins (Leisure League 
of America, 25 cents) also has a chapter on 
metalcraft. For how to make weathervanes, 
see January ’38 Sunset, page 40. For more 
house number ideas, see this issue, page 20. 
—ED. 


Dear Sunset: We collect dolls from all over 
the world. We haven’t traveled, but the 
dolls have traveled to us through friends or 
by mail contacts with shops and stores 
around the world. Our International Fam- 
ily of Dolls now numbers over 150, includ- 
ing a Roumanian peasant doll sent to us by 
Queen Marie of Roumania. 
Mrs. Fearn Brown, 
Oakland. 


Dear Sunset: My hobby is growing and 
studying night-blooming cereus cacti from 
all the deserts of the world. These cacti all 
have fascinating names. Besides Queen of 








the Night, Arizona’s native species, I also 
grow Honolulu Queen from Hawaii, Prin- 
cess of the Night and Queen Cactus from 
South America, and the Mexican Snake 
Cactus. My imports are all thriving in 
Arizona soil and sunlight. Next I hope to 
add and try to acclimatize Drema testudo 
from Central America and Harrisia Simp- 
sonii, a lovely species from Florida. 
Mrs. Rusy Brown, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Readers who want to take up Mrs. Brown’s 
hobby will find some good tips on cactus cul- 
ture in the June ’38 issue, page 46.—ED. 


Dear Sunset: One of my hobbies is baking 
and decorating birthday cakes for my 
friends. So far this year I’ve baked 7, and 
there are at least 5 more to do. Another is 
making candy and packing it as birthday, 
Christmas, and going-away gifts for family 
and friends. . . . I’ve attended an adult 
woodworking class since 1930, and this 
year I’m also taking a course in Spanish. 
That makes 3 nights a week in school for 
me—and I’m approaching 60! 
Marcaret Utz, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


SOMETHING EXCITING 


Dear Sunset: Here’s a nice little trip for 
some of you travelers that crave something 
exciting—a trip into the desert country 
around Kayenta, Ariz. You have to really 
drive your car in that country—a 10-mile- 
an-hour gait is best. They must have done 
things in a big way there in the early days. 
You'll see Elephant Feet—rock formations 
standing 75 feet up in the air. Looks as if 
Jumbo had walked out of the country on 
his hind feet and left his front ones, toes 
and all, sticking in the sand. There’s Monu- 
ment Valley—pink rocks, turrets, pin- 
nacles, and sand. There’s a big mitten 
someone left in the desert—standing 500 
feet big. There’s nothing in the U. S. to 
compare with this trip. Only remember the 
trip can’t be made before breakfast—it 
takes slow driving. 
GENE AHERN, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 


Following Mr. Ahern’s advice, Sunset 
this month outlines a trip into the magical 
desert country of northern Arizona. See Pa- 
ciFic CoastTING, page 6. Remember, it’s for 
rough-and-ready drivers only.—xEp. 


(More SUNSET GOLD on last page) 





Crepit Linz: The color cover this month is repro- 
duced from a Kodachrome shot taken for Sunset 
by Fred Bond, Hollywood photographer. 
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ART 


VENETIAN PaINTINGs go to Seattle Art Museum, 
Sept. 1-21. 


Max BeckKMANN PatntiNnas, Portland Art Associa- 
tion, Sept. 18-Oct. 18. 


San Francisco Art Association ANNUAL EXuI- 
BITION OF DRAWINGS AND Prints, through Sept. 
18; California Ceramics, through Sept. 25. San 
Francisco Museum of Art. 


MEXIco IN THE 16TH CENTURY, manuscripts and 
printed books, Henry E. Huntington Library, 
San Marino, Calif., through Sept. 


Preuistoric Rock Pictures, from Frobenius Col- 
lection, Los Angeles Museum, through Sept. 19. 


Wat Disney OrteGtnaL Patntinas, from Snow 
White and Seven Dwarfs, Stendahl Galleries, Los 
Angeles, through Sept. 


Norta AMERICAN INDIAN Portraits, by Harrison 
Henrich, Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, 
through Sept. 


LEONARD ScHEu WaTERCOLORS, Santa Ana Public 
Library, Santa Ana, Calif., through Sept. 12. 


Spanisu ViLLaGe Art Center, Balboa Park, San 
Diego, holds 2nd Annual Art Fiesta, Sept. 1-5. 


Fine Arts GALLERY, San Diego. Paintings by May- 
nard Dixon, Sept. 1-30; by Frederick Taubes, 
25-Oct. 22. 


MUSIC & THEATER 


OaKLAND Forum Lectures. Deane Dickason, 
Glorious Vale of Kashmir, Sept. 6; Dr. Guy S. 
Millberry, Trailer Trip Through Public Health 
Field, Sept. 20; Oakland City Club Theater. 
Father Bernard Hubbard, Cliff Dwellers of Far 
North, Sept. 27, Oakland Auditorium Theater. 

Ho.titywoop Bow., Symphonies Under the Stars, 
Otto Klemperer, conducting, Sept. 1, 3, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


TovaRIcH, popular comedy, Pasadena Community 
Playhouse, Pasadena, Calif., Sept. 26-Oct. 8. 


CuHoNITA, musical romance of Old Mexico. Ford 
Bowl, San Diego, Sept. 1-3. 


SEATTLE FEDERAL THEATER. See How They Run, 
George Savage play, Sept. 19-30. Children’s plays 
each Saturday afternoon; Brer Rabbit and the Tar 
Baby and Mother Goose Goes To Town during 
Sept. 

AN Francisco FEDERAL THEATER. Alien Coin, to 
Sept. 3; See How They Run, social drama, 5-17; 
Sneeze on Monday, comedy, 19-Oct. 1 


™M 


OAKLAND FEDERAL THEATER. Milky Way, to Sept. 
3; Alien Coin, 5-17; See How They Run, 19-Oct. 1 


SHOWS & CELEBRATIONS 


Co.trax Rounpup, Colfax, Wash., Sept. 9-10. 
OREGON STATE Farr, Salem, Sept. 5-11. 
Astoria REeGaTTA, Astoria, Ore., Sept. 2-5. 


PENDLETON Rounvuvup, largest on coast, Pendleton, 
Ore., Sept. 15-17. 


Lewiston Rounpvup, Lewiston, Idaho, Sept. 23-25. 

CALIFORNIA STATE Farr, Sacramento, Sept. 2-11. 

San Mateo County Fiorau Fiesta & PropucE 
Suow, San Mateo, Calif., Sept. 28-Oct. 2. 

GRAPE AND Wine Festivau, Lodi, Calif., Sept. 
17-19 


Mission PAGEANT AND CELEBRATION, La Purisima 


Restored Mission, Lompoc, Calif., Sept. 5. 


Los ANGELES County Farr, world’s largest county 
fair, Pomona, Calif., Sept. 16-Oct. 2. 


La Fiesta pE San GABRIEL, San Gabriel, Calif., 
Sept. 10-11. 


Grape Day Festiva, Escondido, Calif., Sept. 9. 


MeExIcaN INDEPENDENCE Day Figsta, San Diego, 
Sept. 16. 
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THIS 100% PURE PARAFFIN-BASE OIL CLEANS 
OUT CARBON AS YOU DRIVE, BOOSTS GASOLINE 
MILEAGE, STEPS UP HORSEPOWER 


Triton smoothes out annoying and harmful carbon knocks usually within 
3000 miles. It was successful in every car finishing a recent test by 1024 owners! 


Rid of excess carbon, the cars developed an average of 5.4% more horse- 
power! Two-thirds of them got increased 
gasoline mileage. Every owner reported 
improved performance, a more enjoyable 
car to drive. 


These results are due to propane-solvent 
refining that makes Triton 100% pure paraf- 
fin-base...100% pure lubricant. You get the 
finest type of lubrication money can buy— 
plus an oil that cleans out carbon as you drive. 


SAVES YOU MONEY 4 WAYS! 


Keep knocks away with Triton. Save 
money on carbon scrapes, gasoline, motor- 
wear, and oil drains. Have your nearest in- 
dependent Triton dealer or Union Oil Serv- 
ice station make the change-over today. 
Note how performance picks up when 
Triton cleans out carbon as you drive. 





PRODUCT OF ONION O14 COMPANY 
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It might be a totem pole con- 
jured up by the magic of the 
Indians. It’s really one of the 
many huge, delicately bal- 
anced, needle-like forma- 
tions that rise hundreds of 
feet above the floor of the 
desert in Monument Valley 
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MEIDEL APPLEGATE PHOTO, COURTESY RAINBOW BRIDGE-MONUMENT VALLEY EXPEDITION 








PACIFIC COASTING THROUGH NORTHERN ARIZONA 


Wasr 10 get into the desert, off the 
main track, and do a little exploring? 
Then come with us, for we're Pacific 
Coasting this month through the Hopi 
and Navajo land of northern Arizona—a 
land that’s still the mightiest wilderness 
in America; where scientific expeditions 
are still making startling discoveries; 
where there are no railroads, few post- 
offices, few charted roads. But a land of 
isolated primitive hogans and pueblos, 
trading posts, brightly garbed Indians, 
and landscapes to take your breath away. 
HERE WE GO! 

We leave Highway 66 ten miles west 
of Winslow and head north to the Hopi 
Villages. There’s Painted Desert to the 
left, to the right of us—brilliant oranges, 
vivid greens, dark browns—like paint 
squeezed from a tube and _ splotched 
about. We cross the bridged Little Colo- 
rado to Leupp, Indian Agency head- 
quarters, and later the bridged Oraibi 
Wash, to the first of the 7 Hopi villages 
that dot this mesa land for about 25 
miles. 

The villages are perched atop 3 mesas 
rising more than 600 feet above the 
desert floor. Here are Indians living 
where and as their forefathers lived a 
thousand years ago. 

From Hotevilla we look desertward to 
a country that’s a huge palette of chang- 
ing colors. We visit Oraibi*, the largest 
village and supposedly the oldest con- 
tinuously inhabited settlement in the 
U.S., and Walpi where the Snake Dance 
is held. We drive on to Keams Canyon*, 
Jeddito, and eastward into what looks 
like trackless sands of the desert. The 





“Tourist accommodations are available at places 
marked with asterisks. 


landscape is broken by mesas stretching 
toward the turquoise blue of a cloud- 
banked sky. The air’s so clear we can see 
Ganado* miles before we get to it. The 
road swings north, then west, and soon 
we're at Chinlee* and the rim of Canyon 
de Chelly (pronounced de Shay) Na- 
tional Monument. 

We look up the custodian of the can- 
yon, order horses and a guide, and start 
down the canyon trail. (Cars can drive 
to the rim and, weather permitting, 
down the canyon). There are 2 canyons 
in this monument—de Chelly and del 
Muerto, extending nearly 20 miles, east 
to west. The bare smooth red canyon 
walls, pockmarked with caves and cliff 
dwellings, rise sheer sometimes to 1000 
feet; sparse cottonwoods and willows 
grow at their base. The canyons narrow 
to 10 yards, widen to as much as 30. A 
tiny stream winds along the smooth 
sandy floor. 

A few hundred Navajos live in Can- 
yon de Chelly where the warm sun re- 
flected on the sheer walls helps their 
tiny peach orchards, melon patches, and 
cornfields to grow. 


TO MONUMENT VALLEY 


From the canyon it’s an 80-mile drive 
through silent desert northward to the 
U. S.’s most remote postoffice—Kay- 
enta* in the loveliest part of the Navajo 
country. We inquire at Wetherill’s 
Trading Post there about the road to 
Monument Valley*, then head north, to 
come upon a stony desolate country, 
until we reach the edge of that vast yel- 
low valley, spotted with sagebrush, 
guarded by gigantic 100-foot monoliths 
—an example of erosion in its artiest 
mood. At twilight and in the low lights 


of early morning the colors are even 
more vivid, the formations more amaz- 
ing, and everything’s magnified. 

We climb on to Mexican Hat* across 
the Utah border, for we must see the 
Double Gooseneck where the San Juan 
River almost ties itself into a knot. 

But back to Kayenta and westward, 
for we’re not through exploring. Near 
Marsh Pass we sidetrip to aspen-filled 
Betatakin Ruin, most sensational and 
quickest-reached of the prehistoric In- 
dian cliff dwellings in this region. 


TO A WORLD WONDER 


Then off to our big objective in this 
land of Big Things—Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument. We chug along 
Rainbow Trail, winding north and up 
4000 feet. Ahead Navajo Mountain rises 
some 10,000 feet. Perched precariously 
on the side amid scrubby pifion and 
cedar is Rainbow Lodge*. 

We take 2 days’ respite from desert 
driving and take a 12-mile horseback 
trip, winding tortuously and spectacu- 
larly through sands, rose-colored cliffs, 
deep blue-shadowed canyons, element- 
twisted junipers, sighing winds, to the 
foot of the rainbow-turned-to-stone. 
There 309 feet up and 278 feet across, 
spanning Bridge Canyon Creek and 
making specks of man and beast, stands 
Rainbow Bridge. And we are awed and 
silent. 

But westward on our trek. We go 
through the 2 Elephants’ Feet to Tono- 
lea* and Red Lake in a red country. To 
the north stretches more painted desert, 
softly pastel. Then comes Tuba City*, a 
little oasis in a group of springs and re- 
freshingly green trees. 

A mile away is Moenkopi, the most 
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westerly of the Hopi villages. 

Then west again past Dinosaur Can- 
yon on whose stretches of flat rock are 
imprinted 3-toed tracks 10 to 20 millions 
of years old. 

We connect with Highway 89, and for 
the first time in miles the speedometer 


goes up. It’s a fine graveled road to | 
Navajo Bridge* which hangs 467 feet | 


above the Colorado River, to Marble 
Canyon, down along the brilliantly col- 
ored Vermilion Cliffs, past House Rock 
Valley and the open buffalo range, and 
upward to our finale—dazzling green 
Kaibab Forest* of aspen, pine, fir, and 
cool meadows. 
ABOUT WEATHER AND ROADS 

The Navajo Bridge region is practi- 
cally guaranteed cloudless, April to 
November. Canyon de Chelly’s best in 
June and September; Monument Valley 
in September, October, and November. 
August rains are best to keep out of. Be 
prepared for sudden thundershowers all 
summer. October is cloudless, cotton- 
woods and aspen are golden then, cedar- 
wood fires perfume the air, the colored 
corn is drying. 

The roads throughout this region are 
fair dirt and graveled for the most part; 
negotiable sand tracks in sections. The 
best map on this section is Road Map of 
the Indian Country, issued by the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California, 
2601 South Figueroa, Los Angeles. It’s 
available to club members only in Cali- 
fornia, but to all motorists in other 
states. 

A LITTLE ADVICE 

Small cars are better than large ones 
in this country. Have the car overhauled 
before the trip. Be sure spring shackles 
are well greased; carry extra tires and a 
sturdy short handled spade. Carry your 
canvas waterbag between radiator and 
fender and the air’ll keep it cool. Always 
ask permission of the Indians before 
trying to photograph them. And drive 
slowly! 
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Western Auto Supply Co. 
Better Battery, 





Our Batteries compare 
with the finest, regard- 
less of price... yet, our 
great purchasing power, 
economical direct factory 
delivery and LOW Proftt 
Selling Policy enable us to 
offer you SAVINGS up to 
50% of what you would have 
to pay elsewhere for Batteries 
of equal quality..... 


The Western Giant ¢ Guaranteed 3 Years 


You'll find no better battery at any price. Extra capacity machine pasted 
plates of Air Processed Oxide; separators of sliced cut Port Orford Cedar, 
RUBBER REINFORCED to prevent buckling; Molded Hard Rubber case; 
POWER PLUS under cover cell connectors, and many more features found 


only in other batteries for which you’d have to pay up to double our low prices! 


The WIZARD - Guaranteed 2 Years 


SUPER POWER — SUPER QUALITY and SUPER SERVICE. 
All rubber case, Port Orford Cedar separators and other features. 


The WASCO 


Guaranteed 18 Months 
A powerful, long lasting, all new material 
battery with “Ebrok” case, at a very low price. 


4a aa 
The “W-S 
Guaranteed 12 Months, 
The most satisfactory light car battery at any 
A 


where near our low price. .4 
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TAsh For 
LOW Prices 


on 
Your Size 
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SAVE with SAF 
Western Auto Supply Co. 


ore than 


200 Stores in the West 
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See Telephone Directory 
for Address of Nearest Store e | 

















Payne gas-fired appliances circu- 
late warm, fresh air. Air that re- 
minds you of June even though the 


mercury is way, way down! 


Every Payneheated room is com: 
fortably warm from floor to ceil- 
ing ... from wall to wall. “Cold 
spots” and drafts . . . excess mois- 
ture and dirt .. . leave your home 


for good. 


Payne gives you gas heat at its 
best. Payne appliances are the 
most eficient and economical ever 
designed. There is one for every 
heating need. Mail the coupon to- 


day. 
















Payne Floor 
Furnace. The 
most efficient 
and economical 
floor furnace 
ever built. 
Quickly and 
easily installed. 
Requires no 
basement. 


FURNACE & SUPPLY CO.., INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA. 

@ Floor Furnaces — Duplex-Register Fur- 

naces — Unit Furnaces — Consoles — 

Forced Air Units — Semi-Air Condition- 

ing Equipment. 


_ Please send me free—and 
without obligation—your circular on the 
Payne Floor Furnace. 








Name 





Address. 


City. | OR 
Dept. J 


























Travel news 


SKAMOKAWA, A GHOST TOWN 


“Here’s one for your Explorers’ Club,” 
writes George S. Titus of Portland, Ore. 
“It’s the sleepy little ghost town of 
Skamokawa in Washington, a pictur- 
esque little spot on the north bank of the 
Columbia River 30 miles west of Long- 
view, 85 from Portland.” 

Skamokawa, says Mr. Titus, was once 
a lumber town—so hemmed in by hills 
that it became a little American Venice. 
For years there were no roads to Ska- 
mokawa; everything and everybody 
reached it by river. Each Skamokawan 
had his own boat. Main street was a 
dock. Each place of business faced the 
water and had its own private slip, and 
the proprietors garaged their boats there. 

Eight years ago a highway was built 
near but not to this little waterfront 





town. Most of the inhabitants moved to 
the new highway to be in direct contact 
with the outside world, and only a hand- 
ful of people remained in Skamokawa. 
Today it’s practically a ghost town with 
nothing to disturb its serenity but a few 
fishermen mending nets on the plank 
wharves or tying up their boats after a 
fishing trip. 

The little town is now reached by a 
winding and scenic mountain road that 
connects it with the north beaches of 
Washington. 


AROUND THE JU. S. 


Mrs. Lillian Norvell of New Orleans 
will take you on a 21% to 3-hour walking 
tour through New Orleans’ old French, 
Spanish, and Creole quarters, through 
Colonial homes, into historic nooks and 
crannies, and will give background chats 
en route. The cost’s $5 for a party up to 
25 persons. Southern Pacific’s general 
passenger agent in New Orleans will 
make arrangements for anyone wishing 
to join the tour . . . Or if you prefer to 
conduct your own tour, write the New 
Orleans Assn. of Commerce, New Or- 
leans, La., for their tour folder and map 
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OUTDOOR CALENDAR 


September’s the month of fall- 
ing leaves, of early frosts, of asters 
and goldenrod, of migrating birds. 

Do you know why some birds 
migrate from the Artic to the 
Antartic and others don’t migrate 
at all? Problems of Bird Migration 
by Arthur L. Thomson discusses 
this and other interesting birdlore. 

This is a good month for butter- 
fly study. Use a collecting net if 
you wish, or just a good pair of 
field glasses. For identification of 
species consult Butterflies of Cali- 
fornia by Dr. John A. Comstock. 

Trout Fishing in Southern Cali- 
fornia Streams—Instructions for 
the Beginner by Donald H. Fry, 
Jr., is a good-sized illustrated 
booklet chock full of expert and 
detailed advice on everything per- 
taining to trout fishing for a be- 
ginner. It’s free to anyone writing 
for it to the California Fish & 
Game Commission, Ferry Bldg., 
San Francisco. 
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on the just-completed 50-mile Visitors’ 
Route. The route winds through the 
most historic and colorful parts of New 
Orleans and is well marked by metal 
signs .. . The 8th National Eucharistic 
Congress will be held in New Orleans 
October 17-26, and it'll be the most 
colorful and magnificent religious cere- 
mony and spectacle this country’s ever 
seen. For data on the trip to New Orleans 
by boat and return by rail, write the 
Sunset Travel Service. 


ON THE HIGH SEAS 


A good thing repeats itself. So Hol- 
land America Line and American Ex- 
press will repeat the West Indies Cruises* 
from New Orleans. There'll be 3 of them: 
January 7 for 16 days and $185; January 
28 and February 22, for 20 days and 
$225. Shore excursions will be about $50 
extra. Pacificoasters can make the trip in 
little more than 3 weeks. (For more 
about these cruises, see November °37 
issue, page 10) .. . Our winter is South 
America’s summer, so if you want to fol- 
low the sun take a southbound cruise. 
Holland America’s big new ship Nieuw 
Amsterdam leaves New York February 
11 for a 46-day Around South America 
Cruise*. Pacificoasters can join the cruise 
ship at Balboa. The cost’ll be about 
$695 ... Empress of Britain Round the 
*Write Sunset Travel Service, 576 Sacramento St., 


San Francisco, for folders describing cruises marked 
with asterisks. 
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What Would Vou 
Like to Know 
About Lighting 

Your Home? 


Whatever it is, you'll find the an- 
swer between the covers of this attrac- 
tive new booklet we are offering for 


the first time. 


Scores of pictures make it really 
more of an album than a booklet, as 
the large-type text has been reduced 
to the fewest possible words, the pic- 
tures telling most of the story. 


You'll see how your home, room 
by room, porch, basement, garage, 
and entrances, can be made at least as 
attractive at night as by day. You'll 
find a wattage guide to give you the 
correct sized bulbs for your table and 
floor lamps. You'll find a special sec- 
tion for lighting of children’s study 
desks. You'll find a guide by which 
you can judge the efficiency of lamps 
you see in shops. You'll have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing what to look 
for and what to avoid when you buy 


new lamps. 


Your name and address on the 


coupon below will bring your FREE 
copy promptly. 


PACIFIC COAST 
ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau, 
Dep’t A-98 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send FREE copy of “LIGHT IN 
THE HOME.” 
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State. 
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World Cruise* leaves New York Janu- 
ary 7, gets to San Francisco April 28, 
takes the most spectacular route around, 
and provides tours from the Mediter- 
ranean, to the Holy Land, to interior 
India, northern China ports, ete., and 
costs $2300 . . . It’s bargain season on 
trans-Atlantic lines Europe-bound. From 
September 4 to October 2 round trip 
fares will be only 11% times the cost of a 
one-way ticket, and the ticket’s good for 
4 weeks after landing. All-expense tours 
to Europe* taking advantage of these 
reduced fares have just been announced. 


UP IN THE AIR 


Children from 2 to 12 can now ride the 
airways at half-price. Under 2 they still 
go free . . . Trans-Canada service now 


provides 2 connecting planes a day for | 


United Air Line passengers bound from 
Seattle to Vancouver . . . If you’re plan- 
ning a trip by American Airlines and 
your city’s not on their route, just call 
an air taxi. An agreement between 
American Airlines and the new Airline 
Charter Service means that the latter 
will call for (and deliver) any American 
Airlines passenger living in a town that 
has an airport but isn’t on the main air 
line route. American will handle all the 
details and issue a through ticket from 
your home city . . . Good news for Del 
Monte fans: United Air Line now makes 
one stop daily at Del Monte en route 
from San Francisco to Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles . . . All-expense air 
tours to Mexico City are a new American 
Express offering. The trips take 12 days 
from Los Angeles (flying time there to 
Mexico City 14 daylight hours), stops at 
Mexican coast cities and Guadalajara 
en route, costs $212 all-expense includ- 
ing all-day limousine excursions while in 
Mexico City. 


ROUNDUP PUBLICITY BUREAU 


THESE AND 1,998 more Indians will 
be part of the spectacle and show at 
the 4-star annual Pendleton Roundup 
to be held this year on September 15, 
16, and 17, at Pendleton, Oregon. 











Dime 


FOR THIS AMAZING NEW 





“STICKER” AND “MENDER” 


save SSS 


WITH 


CARTERS CARTEX 


@ Spreads like cold cream .. . sticks 
like cement. WATERPROOF, it can be 
used for patching tents, raincoats and 
sails, etc. ELASTIC, it will even stop 
squeaks in cars. PERMANENT, it stays 
stuck. CLEAN, it rubs right off your 
hands. VERSATILE, itmendsorpatches 
pants, rugs, shoes, hats, cloth, paper, 
cardboard . . . so many uses we can’t 
begin to list them. BRAND-NEW, your 
dealer may not have it 









yet. If not, send a dime 
today and get a large 
tube of Carter's 
Cartex and help- 
ful instruction 
folder. 


LARGE TUBE 





THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Dept. A-1A, Cambridge, Mass. 

Enclosed find dime (or 10¢ in stamps) 
for large tube of Carter’s Cartex and help- 
ful instruction folder. 


Name 





Street 





City State 




















Pebble paving—a new and good idea for Western courts and patios. 
It’s easy to do too. For instructions turn to page 19 in this issue 
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presents 


WHAT’S NEW IN WESTERN LIVING 


425 YEARS LATER 


If you live near the Pacific Coast, set 
aside Sunday, September 25, for a spe- 
cial trip down to the ocean’s brim. Look 
out on the limitless waves and you'll get 
an extra thrill—for it’s the anniversary 
of Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific. It 
was on September 25 in the year 1513 
that Vasco Nunez de Balboa, conquista- 
dor and adventurer, stood silent upon a 
peak in Darien. He was the first white 
man in America to gaze out on the waters 
of the Pacific. 


WANTED: $250,000 


Yes, we mean it! We want to find 
someone who has $250,000 to invest in 
some real pioneering—the building of a 
town which will be a model for all 
America. We’re hoping — earnestly — 
that this little story may come to the 
attention of someone who’s in a position 
to help us. 

Do’ you remember Bandon, Oregon? 
It’s a small city on the Oregon coast, a 
hundred miles north of the California 
line. Just two years ago this month Ban- 
don’s name was on the front page of 
every newspaper in the West. In Septem- 
ber ’36 a forest blaze started in the wood- 
lands back of the city. Fierce southeast 
winds caught up the flames and sent 
them sweeping through the woods, 
through Bandon, and down to the coast. 
When the fire was over, only 14 of the 
city’s 500 buildings were standing. Every 
family in Bandon was homeless. For- 
tunately, though, the city’s principal 
industries were spared so employment 
and payrolls continued even though the 
town was gone. 

What happened in the months since 
the fire is a story to make every West- 
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erner proud. Bandon people wanted to 
rebuild their city better than before and 
they were willing to make sacrifices to 
do it. Their Old Bandon had been a 
typical small American city with homes, 
stores, and factories mixed together on 
a criss-cross of streets and little pro- 
vision for parks, playgrounds, and public 
buildings. In the New Bandon, they 


- wanted to correct all that. They wanted 


a city which would be spacious and 
beautiful—easy and pleasant to live in 
and work in. So here are some of the 
things they did: 

First, with expert help, they prepared 
a master plan—the finest small-city plan 
we ve ever seen. In it, the center of town 
is moved from its present cramped loca- 
tion by the harbor to a high, level bluff 
nearby; the old streets and property 
lines are eliminated; and the new city is 
grouped about a wide central parkway, 
leading from a handsome municipal 
center to a recreation center on the edge 
of the bluff, which looks down on one 
of the finest beaches on the Oregon coast. 

With this city plan in mind, Bandon- 
ites moved rapidly and wisely. First they 
passed an emergency ordinance author- 
izing only temporary buildings—all per- 
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manent building was postponed until 
the final plan could be placed in effect- 
Next, people agreed to a plan for “pool- 
ing’ the property they’d owned before 
the fire—so that the city could lay out 
the wide new streets and parks without 
reference to old property lines. It’s the 
first time, anywhere, that citizens have 
joined in such a far-sighted cooperative 
venture. Finally. to carry out the plan. 
representatives of the city arranged with 
the government for a loan of $250,000 to 
build the streets, parks, water lines, ete. 

So far, so good. Then a hitch developed. 
As we understand it, the situation’s 
something like this: At the time of the 
fire, Bandon’s municipal debt amounted 
to $279,000. The government said that 
before it could lend $250,000 for build- 
ing New Bandon, the bondholders would 
have to agree to a reduction in the value 
of their bonds so that the total debt. old 
and new, would not be more than the 
city could carry. But so far negotiations 
have been unsatisfactory; the govern- 
ment loan is held up; and there the 
matter stands. Meanwhile the people of 
Bandon are living in temporary homes, 
working in temporary offices, and still 
hoping that somehow they can find a 
way to realize their dream of building a 
model American city. 

All this is our reason for wishing we 
could find $250,000—for Bandon. Offers 
of government assistance seem to have 
bogged down, but there’s still a chance 
for some private individual to win last- 
ing fame by helping to carry out the 
original project. In the East, John D. 
Rockefeller performed a great public 
service when he gave funds to rebuild 
the city of Williamsburg, Virginia. It 
was a fine thing to restore that famous 
little city of the past. It would be even 
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finer, we think, to aid in rebuilding a 
city of the present, making it a national 
demonstration of all that’s wisest and 
best in the planning of modern American 
cities. 


SHOOTIN’ IRONS 


Lieutenant Charles E. Chapel is a 
Westerner who knows his guns. During 
an active career with the U. S. Marines, 
guns were his business. Now he’s retired 
to his home in San Leandro, Calif., and 
they’re his hobby. He studies them, col- 
lects them, writes about them. So the 
other day we dropped in to see Lieut. 
Chapel and ask him about gun collecting 
as a hobby for Westerners. 

“Well,” he said, “guns are intimately 
associated with the history of the West, 
so it’s not surprising that the hobby of 
collecting Western guns is spreading 
like wildfire. You can find them at 


auctions, wayside shops, or perhaps in 
your own attic. And you can add profit 





to fun if you recognize the most sought- 
after weapons and know what they’re 
worth.” 

The most valuable find, Lieutenant 
Chapel says, is the Paterson-Colt, which 
was invented in 1836 and carried in 
Gold Rush days of the West by bankers 
and wealthy ranchers. Look for the in- 
scription: “PATENT ARMS MFG. CO., 
PATERSON, N. J. COLT’s PT.” A revolver 
with this mark, in fine condition, is 
worth at least $500 and often as much as 
$1500, while the Paterson-Colt rifles and 
carbines are valued at from $175 to $500. 

Gamblers favored the Deringer, named 
for its Philadelphia inventor. This is the 
gun Booth used to kill Lincoln, and it’s 
famous in the history of Western dance- 
hall murders. An ordinary Philadelphia 
Deringer is worth from $8 to $12. Even 
more valuable ($10 to $14) is one which 
you know has actually seen service in 
the West. To spot one, see if the gun’s 
engraved with the name of one of the 
authorized Western dealers of those 
days: A. J. Plate; C. Curry; N. Curry & 
Bro.; or A. J. Taylor & Co.—followed in 
each case by “‘S. F. Calif.,” since all these 
dealers were located in San Francisco. 
The Western Deringer’s only 5 inches 
long with a 2-inch barrel, and it weighs 
but 6 ounces. 

Cowboys preferred the Frontier Model 
Single-Action Colt Revolver in either 
.44 or .45 caliber. Colt still makes the 
Frontier, but you can buy early models 
from $10 to $20. Decorated with gold, 
ivory, and engraving, a Frontier is some- 
times worth as much as $1000, especially 
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if it can be proved that it was carried by 
one of the famous heroes of the West. 

For hunting and Indian-fighting, cow- 
boys and ranchers used the Henry, Win- 
chester, and Remington rifles and car- 
bines. (Carbines are short-barreled 
rifles for mounted use.) Purely decorat- 
ive pieces are worth less than $5, but 
those in working order sell for $7 to $20. 

Buffalo hunters carried the Sharps 
rifles, with calibers as large as .52 inch, 
since they needed a big bullet to down 
their game. These buffalo guns are 
scarce but you can still find them at 
prices between $12 and $50. 

Soldiers in the Indian Wars carried 
the U. S. Breech-Loading Springfield 
Rifle, Model 1873, caliber .45-70. These 
weapons are both decorative and histori- 
cal, and yet they’re sold for as little as 
$10 for ranch-house ornaments. The 
best ones cost $15 to $25. 

There are public gun collections at the 
University of Washington, in Seattle; 
the Oregon Historical Society, Portland; 
the de Young Memorial Museum, 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco; Sut- 
ter’s Fort, Sacramento; and the Pony 
Express Museum in Arcadia, near Los 
Angeles. 

One of the finest private collections of 
firearms in America is that of the Far 
West Hobby Shop, 406 Clement St., 
San Francisco, where more than 2000 
arms are on free public exhibition. Men- 
tion Sunset and the owners will gladly 
show you the old guns and tell you their 
colorful history. 

A good book for gun-collectors is The 
Gun Book by Thomas Heron McKee 
(Henry Holt & Co., 1918). Magazines 
with gun departments for the collector 
are: Avocations, 2 West 46th St., New 
York City; and The American Rifleman, 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. Or— 
if you’ve got some special inquiry about 
Western guns—just send it along to 
Sunset and we'll track down the answer 
for you. Be sure to enclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope when you write. 


HOSTELS HUSTLE ON 


In the March, ’37 issue of Sunset we 
told about the youth hostels that circle 
Europe and about a new movement to 
start a chain of them in the United 
States. At that time hostels had been 
established in the East only, but now the 
chain’s West. California and 
Washington already have complete loops 
of hostels and one’s fast being developed 


come 


in Oregon. 

In case you haven’t heard of youth 
hostels before—they’re simple, friendly, 
clean lodgings established by the Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, Inc. where hikers, 
bicyclists, canoeists, or skiers can spend 
the night for not more than 25 cents. 
Mostly they’re located in farmhouses, 
schoolhouses, or barns. In some places 
simple dwellings are being specially 





built for the hostel chain. Hostels are set 
from 10 to 15 miles apart in chains or 
loops so that pilgrims can make a com- 
plete trip with a lodging at the end of 
each day’s trek. Each hostel is presided 
over by a house mother and father, and 
bedding and cooking facilities are pro- 
vided. Anyone who belongs to the 
American Youth Hostels, Inc. may make 
use of the hostels, and anyone who sends 





$1 if he’s under 21 or $2 if he’s 21 or 
over to the American Youth Hostels, 
Northfield, Mass., may belong. Youths 
from 4 to 94 are welcomed. Members 
also receive the AYH quarterly, Knap- 
sack, which contains swell tips for the 
hosteler-hiker and news about just- 
opened hostels. The AYH puts out a 
Handbook which sells for 50 cents and 
lists and describes all the youth hostels 
in America, and tells how to get to them. 

In California a chain of hostels leads 
from Montara south to Purisima and 
Skyline, and then east to Los Gatos 
where the Hidden Villa Ranch Hostel 
keeps a string of horses for visiting hos- 
telers to ride. Then the chain goes up- 
ward 3000 feet to the top of Mt. Mc- 
Pherson and down again to the Monte- 
zuma School. There’s one more hostel 
up north at Colfax—and more to come. 

In Washington a loop commences at 
Edmonds, ferries up to Whidby Island 
where there are 3 hostels at appropriate 
intervals, then continues north to 
Fidalgo Island just north of Deception 
Pass where the night may be spent be- 
fore proceeding 6 miles further to Ana- 
cortes. From Anacortes a ferry continues 
the loop to the San Juan Islands (see 
July ’38 issue, page 6) and over to Sid- 
ney, B. C. From there the trail leads 
southward to Victoria, ferries on to Port 
Angeles, and brings the pilgrim home via 
hostels at Sequim, Poulsbo, and Allyn. 

The idea’s spread to Canada now too. 
The first hostel there was opened in the 
foothills of Alberta, and a total of 12 
now forms a chain from the E. P. Ranch 
to the town of Banff in Banff National 
Park. 

If you like the outdoors and haven’t 
much money to spend to see the coun- 
try, pack up your old kit bag and see it 
on foot. A welcome waits you at the 
hostel door. 


SALAAM, DEGLET NOOR! 


In the Old World raising dates is as 
old as the sands. For hundreds of years 
camel caravans have been winding over 
the deserts in Arabia, Egypt, Persia, and 
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Morocco, carrying loads of golden dates 
to the market place. 

But now the Old World looks West- 
ward and with surprise. For the West in 
a few short years has produced better 
dates than the Old World has in its cen- 
turies. And to a lot of Westerners that’s 
news. So—this month and next being 
date-harvesting time—here’s the story: 

About 50 years ago the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture decided to put the 
idle desert acres of our Southwest to 
work producing dates. They found the 
Coachella and Imperial Valleys of Cali- 
fornia, and the Salt River Valley and 
Yuma section of Arizona the most date- 
able locations. And tests showed that the 
Deglet Noor from Arabia was one of the 
best varieties for American conditions. 

So about 1900, several hundred Deglet 
Noor offshoots were imported to this 
country, and date-raising’s become a 
great industry of the West. Each year 
the output’s increased, and under scien- 
tific growing methods the crop quality’s 
steadily improved. A few years back 
Morocco sent a Commissioner here to 
learn what touch produced so golden a 
crop. The late King of Iraq received a 
gift of Western dates and wrote admir- 
ingly, “We who have been growing 
dates for centuries have never seen such 
fine dates in our country.” 

The life history of the date is still an- 
other story. There are male date trees 
and there are female date trees. The 
male palm bears no fruit but normally 
produces enough pollen to pollinate the 
blooms on 49 female palms. So the plant- 
ing’s usually 50 palms to the acre—one 
male, 49 females. Just one big happy 
family—predominantly female! 

But curiously enough date palms have 
no natural means for transferring pollen 
from the male to the female blossoms. 
Through the centuries they’ve always 
been hand-pollinated, and it’s still being 
done that way. 

Commercial growers don’t bud, graft, 
or grow date palms from seeds as with 
other fruit trees. Instead they take the 
suckers or offshoots that develop around 
the base of the palm. When these have 
developed their own roots they're re- 





moved with a wide, specially-shaped 
chisel and then set out. Parent trees pro- 
duce some 10 to 20 offshoots (male 
shoots from the male palm, female from 
the female) during the first 20 years. 
After that the parents settle down to a 
long peaceful life, bearing quantities of 
fruit or pollen—as the case may be. 
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Ever eat a fresh date in the shadow of 
a date palm? There’s an experience for 
you. If you’re traveling this fall in the 
California date deserts around Indio or 
Palm Springs, or in the Arizona ones 
around Phoenix or Yuma, take time out 
to get acquainted with the West’s new 
industry, and if you’re a botanist, you'll 
find the date palm (Phoenix dactylifera) 
an interesting tree to study—it’s sort of 
a missing link in the plant world. 


CAMELCADE 


And speaking of dates, it’s really sort 
of a freak of history that dates aren’t 
being brought to Western markets by 
camel caravan. There was a time when 
camels were a not-uncommon sight in 
the West, and it looked for a while as if 
they were going to thrive and multiply 
here. 

It all began back in the ’50s as a mili- 
tary experiment. Congress voted $30,000 
to be used in buying camels for military 
purposes in the deserts of the Southwest. 
So 34 camels were shipped to America 
from Asia Minor. The camels felt at 
home and the army found them satis- 
factory. Tests proved they could travel 
faster than horses or mules, could carry 
heavier burdens, and go the proverbial 
days without water. In the normal 
course of events, camel cavalry might 
have become a regular branch of the 
U.S. army, and camels might have been 
a common U. S. beast of burden. But— 
in the ’60s the Civil War broke out. The 
War Department was worried with 
things more important than camels. So 
they auctioned off some of them to cir- 
cuses and menageries; others were 
turned loose to wander through the 
deserts of Arizona and Old Mexico. 
Supposedly they survived for years on 
the remote mesas, and as late as 1930 
travelers reported sighting some on the 
Arizona desert. We wonder if there are 
any still alive today. 


SCHOOL ON WHEELS 


Grownups in San Jose, Calif., are go- 
ing to school and they’re going in the 
pleasantest way imaginable. Their school 
room’s a bus, and each spring the pupils 
hop aboard for a weekend trip of dis- 
covery and learning to some historic 
section of their state. 

It’s all part of the program at the San 
Jose Adult Center, and David L. Mac- 
Kaye, Director of Adult Education, is 
the moving spirit. The travel-plan he’s 
developed is so simple and so successful 
that we hope other Western communi- 
ties will be moved to try it. 

Mr. MacKaye launched his experi- 
ment in planned travel in 1937. He 
worked up a careful itinerary of the 
Mother Lode country. Then he char- 
tered a bus and sent out a party of 33 
selected students—a retired rancher, a 
nurse, a doctor, and a number of office 


workers, teachers, and housewives—all 
students of the Adult Center. Two lec- 
turers from the Center went along too. 
One entertained the group with anec- 
dotes from the lives of Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain, and descriptions of life in 
the Gold Rush days. The other gave in- 
formation on the geological formations 
of the section and methods of mining 
gold. Arrangements were made for local 
guides along the way and there was ad- 
vice on photography for those who 
wanted a snapshot record of the trip. 
The group came back from that first 
trip enthusiastic about the adventures 
they’d had on the Lode—the gold 
mine they’d visited, the moving picture 
outfit they’d seen on location at Sonora, 
the snow they’d frolicked in at Calaveras 
Big Trees, the relics of old mining days 
still in evidence at Columbia, San 
Andreas, Angel’s Camp. And immedi- 
ately there was a petition for more trips. 
So this year, 2 bus loads left in May to 
explore Jack London’s Valley of the 
Moon and the Russian River country. 
For next spring 2 more trips are planned 
—a return visit to the Mother Lode and 





a new trip to Santa Barbara; the Mis- 
sions, there and along the way; and the 
Lompoc Valley in the height of its flower 
season. 

One good thing about these coopera- 
tive tours is that it’s possible to keep ex- 
penses within the reach of nearly every- 
one. The trips take 3 days and cost 
about $18 for food, lodging, and trans- 
portation. To make it easier still, the 
Adult Center has a sort of Christmas 
Club plan so that students can save up 
the cost of their trip by depositing a 
dollar or two each month until trip time 
rolls around. 

Sunset salutes Mr. MacKaye and 
hopes his idea spreads. We think our 
readers everywhere will cheer for his 
statement that: “Patriotism is bound up 
inseparably with an intimate knowledge 
of one’s state. True love of country 
grows out of learning to know it—taking 
pride in its traditions, preserving its 
landmarks, treasuring its natural beau- 
ties, understanding its civic institutions. 
Knowledge can’t be gained speeding 
across the countryside at 60 to 70 miles 
an hour. It can be found only as one 
travels in his country—not through it.” 


Che tunst- diff 
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THE COVER HOUSE... 


Iw Spanisn the Jim Bolgers’ home is called La Casa Que 
Tiene Todo—“The House That Holds Everything.” And 
among its treasures are 8 elegant fireplaces. Three are pic- 
tured on the opposite page; the kitchen grill’s on page 32. 
Architect Allen G. Siple literally planned the house around 
things the Bolgers have collected in their travels through- 
out the West and Mexico. The door on the cover, made by 
leading together 10 Mexican dishes of Tlaquepaque glass, 
is an example. He also planned around the Bolger collection ear 
of oil lamps—one of them from an old bar in Sonoma, one 
from a Sacramento River boat, one from a San Francisco aa 
cable car. He planned for locks and hinges and andirons Ar ene 
from auctions, from junk shops, from the Thieves’ Market = WaPa15 
in Mexico. Even the bricks in the 3-foot walls have a his- 
tory. They came areund the Horn on a Dutch freighter 
about 75 years ago, and till recently were part of an old 
mill in Los Angeles’ Chinatown. 
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In the patio. Here’s the outside of the door shown on the cover Here’s the inside. A collection of old glass lines the shelves 
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PHOTOS BY STUART O'BRIEN 


Right: The huge fireplace 
in the 30-foot living room 





The dining room fireplace is copied from an old one in Oregon 






Right: This raised corner 
hearth is in Bedroom No. 1 
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in The Garden 


10-MONTH FLOWER SHOW 


Good news to garden lovers. A giant 
cel-o-glass-covered lath house is going 
to be erected on Treasure Island for the 
1939 Fair, and from the day the Expo- 
sition opens until the night it closes 
(February 18 to December 2) there'll be 
a continuous flower show going on in this 
super lath house. 

The big streamlined structure will be 
256 feet long and 100 feet wide, and will 
have a lofty central dome. Its designer 
is Architect Mark Daniels of San Fran- 
cisco who’s made a study of the world’s 
outstanding botanical gardens and build- 
ings. 

Because the landscaping of the Expo- 
sition grounds will offer many spectac- 
ular examples of garden artistry, there'll 
be no attempt to present this phase of 
gardening in the lath house. It can be 
done better outdoors. The indoor dis- 
play will consist of masses of cut, potted, 
and boxed specimens which will be 
changed from week to week to corre- 
spond to the normal growing seasons in 


the West. During the appropriate sea- 
sons there'll be special displays of such 
favorites as irises, roses, peonies, orchids. 

Plant materials for this show are com- 
ing from amateur and professional grow- 
ers all over the West. Officials believe 
it'll be the best show of the finest plant 
material in the entire West. Everything 
from the bulbs of the Northwest to the 
cacti of the Southwest will be shown. 
Distinctive medals of gold and silver 
will be awarded. 

Sunset’s garden editor, who’s been 
drafted to procure plant material for 
the 10-month flower show, will be glad 
to hear from growers who have out- 
standing specimens they’d like to ex- 
hibit. 


DIVIDE AMARYLLIS NOW 


September’s the only safe month to di- 
vide and transplant clumps of Amaryllis 
belladonna, the old-fashioned _ pink- 
flowered favorite. The flowering season’s 
just over and the bulbs are starting 
growth that’ll continue through the win- 








HAIRPIN KID. E. L. Reber, Northwest 
rock-garden expert, in his garden at 
Richmond Beach, near Seattle. For 
more about him, see the story below. 


ter and spring months. If divided and 
transplanted without any delay, then 
the bulbs’ll go on growing as though 
they'd never been disturbed. If moved 
at any other time of the year, the plants 
sulk and may refuse to bloom for as long 
as 2 to 5 years. 


THE HAIRPIN KID 


Among Northwest gardeners every- 
where, E. L. Reber of Seattle is known 





DIVIDING AND PROPAGATING 

Hardy perennials such as coral 
bells, Shasta daisies, maiden’s wreath, 
astilbes, and pyrethrums can be di- 
vided now. Get your German and 
Japanese irises divided too. Most 
shrubs and vines can be propagated 
now by half-ripened wood cuttings 3 
to 4 inches long. Start the cuttings in 
coarse freshwater sand. 


WHAT TO PLANT 


Bulbs ready to be planted now in- 
clude crocuses, freesias, baby gladio- 
lus, Dutch and Spanish irises, anem- 
ones, scillas, muscari, Glory of the 
Sun, ranunculus, ornithogalums, 
ixias, and sparaxis. Don’t delay 
planting watsonia bulbs—they de- 
teriorate rapidly after September. 
Spade beds now where Dutch bulbs 
are to be planted next month. South- 
ern Californians can wait till mid- 
December before planting their tulip 
bulbs. For winter bloom, sow seeds of 
calendulas, snapdragons, pansies, 
violas, nemesias, schizanthus, primula 





GARDEN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER 


malacoides, linarias, and stocks. 
Stocks require a sunny situation with 
well drained soil. Fertilize with well 
rotted, not fresh, manure. Otherwise 
the plants will disappoint you. Cycla- 
men plants for winter bloom can be 
successfully grown outdoors in south- 
ern California. Hurry to get in seeds 
of winter-blooming sweet peas in 
gardens south of Santa Maria. Sep- 
tember’s one of the best months to 
start a new lawn. 


MAINTENANCE 


Give exotic shrubs from Austral- 
ian, South African, and Mediterran- 
san regions one last irrigation early 
this month, and then withhold further 
water to harden them for the winter. 
Keep chrysanthemums well watered 
to get magnificent blooms next month. 
Pick faded dahlia flowers and keep 
the plants well watered. 

Sanitary measures in the garden 
now will help hold down the number 
of next year’s pests. Not-so-green 
lawns should be given a feeding of 


commercial fertilizer. Fertilize tuber- 
ous begonias and dahlias. Store 
gladiolus corms in paper bags with 
naphthalene flakes to foil the thrips. 
Discard annuals, such as asters, im- 
mediately after the flowers are gone, 
and replace with spring-flowering 
favorites such as wallflowers and 
violas. Fertilize berry bushes with 
commercial fertilizer now. For patio 
bloom during the Christmas holidays, 
pot up geraniums (keep buds nipped 
off till November), cyclamen, ciner- 
arias, schizanthus, and Primula 
malacoides and P. abconica. 


WHAT TO SPRAY 


Red spiders are still on the job in- 
festing plants, particularly broad- 
leafed evergreens. Get after them 
with a good contact insecticide. 
This’ll help clean up thrips, aphis, 
and mealybugs too. In southern Cali- 
fornia, genista caterpillars are attack- 
ing genistas and brooms. Mix 21% 
level tablespoonfuls of a fluorine dust 
to a gallon of water to kill them. 
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and respected as an expert rock garden- 
er. But in one of Seattle’s large 5 and 10 
cent stores, he’s known irreverently as 
“the hairpin kid.” The salesgirls recog- 
nize him immediately, and have always 
wondered why a good, strong, 2-fisted 
man keeps dropping in to buy a few 
packages of hairpins. 

Recently Mr. Reber let his hair down, 
so to speak, and confessed the reason for 
it all. “Some day,” he said, “the good 
old hairpin will come to be known as one 
of the gardener’s best friends. They’re 
perfect for pegging down branches of 
choice rock plants and perennials to 
layer them—an easy method of increas- 
ing plants.” 

As you work in the garden this month, 
Mr. Reber advises, carry a few hairpins 
to layer the tips of low-growing plants 
and shrubs. Use several to peg down the 
tips firmly. Cover them with about an 
inch of soil, anchor with several small 
stones, and by springtime the tips will 
have rooted. Then the youngsters can be 
severed from the parent plant and be 
shifted to new locations. 

A few choice plants that can be lay- 
ered now are dwarf rhododendrons, 
azaleas, heathers, sun-roses, lithosper- 
mums, carnations, and pinks. 


IRIS PLANTERS --- GET BUSY! 


Last call for would-be iris planters. If 
you're intending to modernize your 
present collection by adding a few of the 
newer iris varieties, by all means hurry 
and get your order on its way. The 
planting deadline’s approaching, for 
irises planted after the first of October 
can’t be depended on to bloom next 
spring. September-planted irises just 
squeeze under the wire and will be sure 
to bloom in 1939. 


PAGE GILMAN 





] : 
INSTRUCTOR. Mildred Davis, south- 
ern California garden expert, at work 
in her Santa Monica garden. On Sep- 
tember 19, she’!l open a 12-week exten- 
sion course in gardening at U. C. L. A. 
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Garden Movie: How to Grow 


GRAPE HYACINTHS 


. 





1. PLANTING DEPTH 


James Madden, secretary-treas- 
urer of the San Francisco Business 
Men’s Garden Club, has been 
dubbed the Muscari King because 
he’s so proud of his 60-foot border 
of them. Grape hyacinths—bo- 
tanically muscari — should be 
planted from now till November 
and in a light soil. Space the bulbs 
about 2 inches apart and cover 
with about 3 inches of soil. 
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2. SITE 


Grape hyacinths grow in full sun 
as well as in partial shade. Mr. 
Madden likes the variety Heaven- 
ly Blue best, and recommends 
planting it near a pink-flowering 
fruit tree for a breath-taking spring 
sight. His grape hyacinths start 
blooming at Christmas and con- 
tinue till Easter. In the North- 
west they don’t start blooming 
till early March. 











3. AFTERCARE 


After the grape hyacinths have 
finished blooming, the flopping, 
lush foliage should be soaked 
thoroughly about once every 10 
days. But don’t remove or shorten 
the foliage because the bulbs draw 
their food from it. Allow all the 
leaves to wither before removing 
them. New shoots will begin to 
break through the soil some time 
in August. 











4, DIVISION 


Because of the rapid formation of 


offset bulbs, grape 
should be separated every third or 
fourth year as shown in the draw- 
ing at the left. The best time is 
when the foliage has yellowed. 
Otherwise it’s better to wait till 
the new shoots show. In replant- 
ing, cover the smaller bulbs only 
one to 2 inches deep, according to 
size. 


hyacinths 
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HERE’S an effective arrangement with commonplace ma- 
terials, prepared by Wayne Long of Fullerton, Calif. Mr. 
Long uses the needle-point type of frog and fastens it in 
place with 3 small wads of modeling clay—applied while 
the frog and container are dry. The other ingredients are: 


REAP SILVER DOLLARS 


Late this month the dollar-sized pods 
on Silver Dollar plants should be ready 
for picking. Pull up the plants, roots 
and all. Cut off the roots and suspend 
each plant upside down on a cool airy 
porch or shed for about a week. 

Then carefully remove the covering 
from each pod. The covering will slip 
off if rubbed gently between the finger 
and thumb, revealing the “silver dollars.” 
They'll be fine for indoor decoration 
this fall and winter. 


TREE TIPS 


This spring, terrific windstorms split 
and shattered lots of grand old Western 
trees. Such windstorms may not occur 
again for 50 years, but nevertheless 
September’s a good time to check over 
your trees and prepare them for a blow. 
Do the work now—before the rains set 
in. And here are some tips from Leslie 
Mayne, graduate of England’s famous 
Cambridge School of Tree Surgery. 

The first step, he says, is to thin out 
heavy foliage in order to reduce wind 
resistance. Next, examine V-shaped 
crotches of all trees. These are the fatal 
crotches that split and ruin valuable 
trees overnight. If there’s the least indi- 
cation of weakness, the tree should be 
cabled right away. Then the coming 
winter windstorms won’t do any harm. 
A %-inch thick cable, which’ll stand a 
strain of about 5400 pounds, can be in- 
stalled by a reputable tree surgeon for $5 
and up. Sometimes smaller cables can be 
used, and if so the charge is even less. 

Mr. Mayne also cautions folks to 
waterproof exposed cuts and seal bark 
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breaks against winter rains. Winter 
dampness starts rot. It doesn’t take long 
for rot to ruin and kill trees. Older trees 
are the ones particularly susceptible to 
rot, so check them closely. Any asphal- 
tic paint will do the job (get it at garden 
stores). Since the waterproofing effect 
lasts only a year, it’s an annual job. 


FIGHT PEAR BLIGHT 


Members of the rose family—and this 
includes pyrecanthas, cotoneasters, 
quinces, crabapples, apples, pears, haw- 
thornes, and a host of others—are sub- 
ject to pear blight. It’s a disease which 
strikes with almost overnight swiftness 
and does terrific damage. When the 
blight strikes you’d think someone had 
deliberately scorched your shrubs and 
trees with fire. 

Pear blight usually breaks out on the 
tips of the branches and travels down- 
ward. Symptom of the disease is a sud- 
den dying back of branches and foliage. 
Look for blackening of affected branches, 
a sunken appearance of the bark, dead 
leaves which remain attached to the 
branches, and a brown exudation along 
the branches. 

The exudation is a mixture of pear- 
blight bacteria and the sap of the in- 
fected plant. This mixture infects other 
plants easily and can be carried by the 
tools you trim with, by insects, and by 
wind-splashed rain. So be sure to look 
over your specimens now and remedy 
the situation before the rains start next 
month. 

To save the lives of diseased speci- 
mens, cut off infected branches. Prune 
the blighted limbs 12 inches below the 
visibly blighted portions. If the bark 


CLARENCE BLOCK 





5 rubber plant leaves, 14 yellow calendulas, and one bottom 
of a street light globe. Using ordinary plants and simple 
containers—like these—is a good way to test your skill in 
flower arrangement. Sunset’s always eager to have readers 
send in new and interesting arrangement ideas 


has a reddish tinge, then cut back even 
lower. Scrape the bark every 3 or 4 
inches till you reach the section where 
the bark’s a good healthy green. 

Sterilize your pruning shears after 
every cut. You can make your own 
sterilizing solution by dissolving one 
tablet of bichloride of mercury and one 
tablet of mercuric cyanide in a quart of 
water. This solution must be mixed in a 
crockery container and not a metal one 
because of the chemical reaction. Just dip 
the blades of the shears in this solution 
to kill the bacteria. 

The newly pruned ends should be 
painted with this same sterilizing solu- 
tion to prevent further spread of the 
disease. Burn all the prunings at once to 
prevent infection of other specimens. 


PLANT PEONIES NOW 


From the first of September to the 
middle of October is the best time for 
peony planting. Northwestern garden- 
ers can snicker at California when it 
comes to growing these perennial favor- 
ites because they respond best to North- 
west conditions. But northern Califor- 
nians, down to the San Francisco Bay 
region at least, should take a chance. 

No matter where peonies are grown, 
the planting process remains the same. 
The hole in which the clump is set must 
be large enough for the roots to spread 
naturally, and thorough preparation is 
essential. Dig holes about 18 inches deep 
and if the drainage is poor, dig down an 
extra 4 inches and put in a layer of 
gravel. Mix the excavated soil with old 
manure and replace it in the hole. 

In planting, see that the roots are 
covered with only 2 inches of soil. This 
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DAVID KEEBLE 


doronicums (flowers last much longer 
when grown in shade), day lilies (either 
sun or shade), native irises (partial 
shade), Blue Poppy of Tibet ~good in 
Northwest and being tested in north- 
ern California), and Persian cyclamen 
(hardy only in southern California). 

It'll be necessary to check over spe- 
cialists’ catalogs to locate most of these 
items. None is in the expensive bracket 
—a few may cost 50 or 75 cents each, 
but most of them can be had for 25 and 
35 cents each. 


is important. Set them any deeper and 
the plants won’t thrive or bloom. Space 
the plants 4 feet apart and keep them 
well watered till the fall rains start. 


THEY LIKE THE SHADE 


Shady spots in the garden are usually 
the subject of loud lament, for many 
gardeners consider dark spots hard to 
plant. Actually, lots of plants thrive in 
such conditions as long as the soil’s 
reasonably fertile and well drained. 
Where the ground hasn’t been cultivated 
for some time, it’s advisable to spade it 
thoroughly, working in plenty of plant 
food at the same time. Peat moss, rotted 
manure, and commercial fertilizer are 
ideal as they add both humus and plant 
food to the soil. 

A few shade-lovers that'll succeed 
most anywhere are primroses of all 
kinds, foxgloves, trollius, Japanese anem- 
ones, fuchsias, alstroemerias (need win- 
ter mulch in Northwest interior sec- 
tions), epimedium (recommended for 


FOR GARDEN CLUBBERS 


Latest in the series of booklets pub- 
lished by the California Garden Clubs, 
Inc., are Culture and Agriculture by 
Charlotte M. Hoak, and Methods of Pre- 
senting Nature Study by Margaret L. 
Dearing. 
monks- The 2 booklets are available for 25 
cents, from Mrs. S. A. Guiberson, Jr., 
918 North Roxbury Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 





PAVER: E. Leslie Kiler, A. S. L. A. 


Northwest only), cimicifuga, 
hood, columbines, cypripediums (hardy 
native orchids), ferns (more than 25 
good ones now commercially available), 





GARDEN ARCHITECTURE NO. II 





HOW TO MAKE 
A PEBBLE PAVEMENT 
FOR 
WALK, 


PATIO, OR TERRACE 





Landscape Architect E. Leslie Kiler became interested in L 























pebble paving during a trip to Spain, 8 years ago. In Above. A typical arrangement of brick and pebbles 
Granada he stood for hours watching workmen restore the ; ; 
walks of the centuries-old Alhambra. When he returned to ano. Came snction 
America he brought the idea of pebble paving with him. P 

pera a j : EBBLES ox 

The first step, Mr. Kiler says, is to collect your pebbles SL S Yf-~B RICK 
and sort them according to size and color. (Smooth stones ADOBE: 455,525 3 85.809, 2,9 08,8 SN SAND 
from river beds are best.) Then select your design. The sis @ 
drawing at right is a sample—you can get lots more from DBS OL GRAVEL 


Before 


books on old Spanish architecture at the library. 
laying the paving, establish a firm, hard, level base with 2 





inches of gravel and one inch of sand. (Six inches of gravel 
if the drainage is poor.) Next lay all the bricks, leaving the 
spaces for pebble paving to be filled in later. Screen some 
adobe till it’s fine as dust and completely fill in the area 
where the pebbles are to go. Wet the adobe, a small section 
at a time, till it’s of dough-like consistency. Set pebbles 


on end and close together in the adobe. Set them 
a little high, and then pound them with a 2-by-12 
plank, to embed them evenly and firmly. Sweep off 
excess adobe with an old broom. Don’t embed peb- 
bles in cement, Mr. Kiler says, as it takes all color 
out of the design. 
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pe OUR 


Wax vown your street some day and see 
how few house numbers stand out clearly. 
See how few have any special character 
they’re just numbers. 

Now study the groups of numerals on 
these 2 pages. They’re all easy to read; all 
include some of the owner’s personality; all 
are good ideas that anyone might adapt. 

At right, just the thing for a beach home 
black numerals painted on a white canvas 
ring-buoy. Below at left, a gaily painted sail- 
boat riding the waves. What yachtsman 
wouldn’t go for that? The light numerals on 
the horizontal bars, below at right, just suit 
a modern house. 

On the opposite page, top left, cut-out 
block letters spell out the number—a digni- 
fied scheme for a dignified home. Bottom 
left, an incised sandstone block is an effective 
contrast to the brickwork. Top right, numer- 
als made of Manila rope—there’s an idea! 
Bottom right, a piece of plywood, a jig saw, 
and some brass screws turned out these 
smart numbers. For more house number 
ideas, see the August ’37 issue, page 44. 
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Kitchen 


Cabrnel 


‘Tuere’s curistmas mactc in the air at Sunset this month, with everybody 


busy making plans for your December issue. In the Foods Department, 


we're testing recipes for Christmas cookies and puddings and all kinds of 


Western holiday good-to-eats. Send us your contributions right away, won’t 


you? Remember that for each holiday recipe we use in the magazine, we'll 
send you a check for $1. Address KitcHEN CABINET, Sunset, 576 Sacra- 


mento St., San Francisco. 


ua ane a fO.22 Foops Eprtor. 


DEEP DISH APPLE PIE DE LUXE 


This simple little recipe is for a fall 
dessert that’s easy, inexpensive, and 
extra good. Make it with: 


8 medium-sized cooking apples 
14 cupful of powdered sugar my: 
}¢ cupful of raspberry or blackberry juice 
(from fresh or canned fruit) 
Cinnamon 
Unbaked pastry for top crust 
4 pint of heavy cream, if desired 
Peel apples and cut into small pieces 
or dice. Put into an earthenware or glass 
baking dish about 2 inches deep and 8 
inches across. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar, shaking dish lightly to mix to- 
gether. Trickle the berry juice, a tea- 
spoonful at a time and as evenly as 
possible, over the sugared diced apples, 
then dust lightly with cinnamon. 
Cover baking dish with unbaked pie 
crust. Make little slashes here and there 


in the crust to let the steam escape, then 
sprinkle lightly with granulated sugar. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 
about 30 minutes. 





FOR SATURDAY NIGHT 
Baked Beans in Green Pepper Cases 
Steamed Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Bread and Butter Pickles 
*Deep Dish Apple Pie de Luxe 


Coffee Milk 











Cool and serve at the table, cutting 
wedge-like pieces and placing each 
serving crust down on the plate, with 
the pretty red filling piled on top. If de- 
sired, top with heavy cream whipped 
stiff and slightly sweetened.—Mrs. C. 
J. G., Lynden, Wash. 


HAM SANDWICH ROLLS 


2 cupfuls of sifted flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
% cupful of milk 
1% cupfuls of ground, cooked ham 
2 tablespoonfuls of tomato ketchup 


Sift flour, measure, and sift again with 
baking powder and salt. Cut in shorten- 
ing, and mix in milk to make a soft bis- 
cuit dough. Turn out on lightly-floured 
board, and roll in a large rectangular 
shape about 14 inch thick. Combine 
ground, cooked ham and ketchup, and 
spread evenly over the dough. Roll as for 
jelly roll, and cut in crosswise slices 114 
inches thick. Place cut side down on a 
well-oiled baking sheet, and bake in a 
hot oven (450°) for 15 to 20 minutes. 
Serve at once with this sauce: 





SEPTEMBER BRIDGE LUNCHEON 
Hot Clam Broth Melba Toast 


*Ham Sandwich Rolls with 
Green Pea Sauce 


*Pears Supreme 
Coffee 











tablespoonfuls of butter or margarine 
tablespoonfuls of flour 

cupful of milk 

tablespoonful of chopped pimiento 
5 pe of cooked green peas 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Ke enor 


Melt butter and blend in flour. Add 
milk gradually, and stir until smooth 
and thickened over low heat. Add pi- 
miento, peas, and season to taste. Pour 
over hot ham rolls and serve.—M. S., 
Uplands, Calif. 


PEARS SUPREME 


This frozen cream filling between 
fresh pear halves is delightful. 

4 choice fresh Bartlett pears, chilled, peeled, 
and halved (or 8 large halves of canned 
pears) 

1 package (3% ounces) of cream cheese 

¥% cupful of currant jelly 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

Few grains of salt 
¥% cupful (4% pint) of heavy cream 
Crisp lettuce 


Cream the cheese until fluffy. Whip 
*Trademark Registered, U. S. Patent Office 


the jelly with a fork and blend with the 
cheese, then stir in the lemon juice and 
salt. Fold in the cream, stiffly whipped, 
and turn into refrigerator tray to freeze. 
Put lettuce on 4 individual salad 
plates; on these place 2 pear halves for 
each serving; and fill in generously be- 
tween halves with the frozen cream.— 


Mrs. O. E. J., San Francisco. 
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“MY Gaa- EQUIPPED HOME Gi 
MAKES 7wo- CAREERS POSSIBLE” 


... says Ethel E.(Mrs.N.R.) 
Bangert, California writer and 
accomplished home maker... 


*T appreciate particularly the great home 
comfort and hours of freedom provided 
by modern gas appliances. With just a 
finger-touch the gas furnace keeps our 
house at perfect temperature. A turn of 
the faucet brings abundant hot water from 
the automatic gas water heater. And min- 
imum effort and attention assure delicious, 
wonderfully cooked meals with the new 
gas range. Normal home life is combined 
harmoniously with professional activity, 
thanks to these efficient, economical 


999 


‘servants.’ ’”’ * Enjoy this same freedom— 


* Mrs. Bangert is best known for her short stories in national 
magazines. A frequent contributor to Sunset Magazine and other 
western publications, she is also widely recognized for her child 
psychology articles. x Her favorite hobbies: gardening, swimming 
and collecting antiques. * As a home maker, mother (her little 
girl is five years old) and writer, her life is a full and active one. 
No wonder she appreciates the unequalled speed and convenience 
of gas fuel. A view of her charming Sacramento home is shown. 


ask your Gas Company or dealer for a 
demonstration of modern gas appliances 
today. A thrill to own, you’ll find them 
easy to buy on terms that fit your budget. 





THE MODERN FUEL 
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* Automatically controlled, the gas furnace floods 
the home with cheerful, healthful warmth. No fuel 
storage or handling, no soot, ashes, work or worry. 
* Are you enjoying the exclusive benefits of gas fuel 
for heating, water heating, cooking and refrigeration? 


* “Meal preparation, baking, canning of fruits and 
vegetables and making of all our own jams and jellies, 
are a joy with my new gas range. Automatic reg- 
ulation saves time, eliminates failures,’’ says Mrs. 
Bangert. (Note the beauty of this modern range.) 
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Siler segherss 


CORNED BEEF BAKED WITH FRUITS 


Here’s an old friend gone modern— 
with delicious results! 

Select a choice piece of corned beef. 
A 5 or 6-pound rump cut looks most at- 
tractive and slices to best advantage. 

Cook the corned beef in water as 
usual. That is, cover with cold water, 
bring to a boil slowly, and cook about 5 
minutes. Then remove the scum, cover, 
and simmer for 3 hours or until the 
meat’s tender. Cool in its own broth. 

When cool, place the meat on an oven 
platter or in an open roasting pan, score 
the fat on top with criss-cross cuts to 
make a diamond pattern, and stud with 
cloves. For the rest of the procedure, 
you'll need these: 


¥ cupful of brown sugar 

cupful of fine dry bread crumbs 
teaspoonful of dry mustard 
orange, juice and grated rind 
lemon, juice and grated rind 
cupful of cider or California sherry 


at pe nN 





SEPTEMBER BUFFET SUPPER 
*Corned Beef Baked with Fruits 
Old-fashioned Corn Pudding 
Toasted Buttered Rolls 
Cabbage and Thompson Seedless 
Grape Salad 
Individual Peach Shortcakes 
Coffee 











Combine brown sugar, crumbs, mus- 
tard, and grated- orange and lemon 
rinds. Cover the scored top of the meat 
thickly with the mixture. Put in a mod- 
erately hot oven (375°) and let brown 
slightly, then begin basting with a mix- 
ture of the orange and lemon juice and 
the cider or sherry. Bake for 30 minutes, 
basting frequently with the liquid in the 
pan. Ten minutes before finishing, sur- 
round with halves of canned apricots.— 


Miss H. N., San Francisco. 


NUTTY CREAM LOAF CAKE 


No shortening of any kind in this cake 
—it’s made with whipped cream as one 
of the ingredients. 


— 


cupful (44 pint) of heavy cream 

1% cupfuls of sifted sugar 

eggs, well beaten 

teaspoonful of vanilla 

2% cupfuls of sifted cake flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

\{ teaspoonful of salt 

cupful of finely ground walnuts, English or 
black 


PN COM = Co 


Whip cream until light and fluffy; 
then fold in sugar gradually and thor- 
oughly. Next fold in the well beaten eggs 
and vanilla, and beat hard with rotary 
beater for one minute. Sift dry ingredi- 
ents together twice, and fold into batter, 





FOR A FALL BARBECUE 
Grilled Lamb Chops and Bacon 
Skillet-Fried Baked Potatoes 
Sliced Onion, Tomato, and Romaine Salad 
*Nutty Cream Loaf Cake 
Fresh Fruit Bowl 
Coffee 











a third at a time. Add nuts, and turn 
into a well-buttered baking pan, 8 by 
12 inches, and bake at 350° until firm to 
the touch (about 25 minutes). Sprinkle 
with sifted powdered sugar as soon as it 
comes from the oven.—Mrs. H. §&., 
Wapato, Wash. 


MAGIC OATMEAL STRAWS 


These wafers are delicious served with 
chilled tomato juice, or with a salad. 


¥% cupful of vegetable shortening 
cupful of butter or margarine 
cupfuls of quick-cooking rolled oats 
egg, beaten 

tablespoonfuls of milk 

cupfuls of sifted flour 

teaspoonful of soda 

teaspoonful of salt 


Cream the shortening and butter or 
margarine until soft, then add the rolled 


= me RO RO Conds 


2 cupfuls of bread crumbs 
cupful of cooked prunes, pitted and chopped 


1 
r] 
1 cupful of sugar 


¥% cupful of butter or margarine 

2 eggs, separated 

¥4 cupful of sifted flour 

% teaspoonful of baking powder 

4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Brown the bread crumbs lightly in the 
oven, then spread over the bottom of a 
large, shallow, well-greased baking pan. 
Cover with the pitted, chopped prunes. 
Cream together the sugar, butter or 
margarine, and beaten egg yolks. When 
fluffy, mix in the sifted flour and baking 


oats, and mix well. Let stand for at least 
an hour, then add the beaten egg and 
milk, and mix thoroughly. Add the flour, 
which has been sifted with the soda and 
salt. Roll very thin on a floured surface, 
sprinkle with salt, and cut into strips 
one inch wide and 8 inches long. Bake in 
a moderate oven for 15 minutes.— Mrs. 


G. A. F., Glendale, Calif. 


OREGON PRUNE CRUMBLES 





SCHOOL LUNCH 
Cream of Corn Soup (in thermos) 
Chopped Carrot and Celery Sandwiches 
*Oregon Prune Crumbles 











powder. Finally, add the vanilla and 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Spread the batter over the prunes and 
crumbs in the pan, and bake about 45 
minutes in a slow oven (300°). Turn out 
of pan, cool, and cut into strips.— Mrs. 


N. G. W., Aberdeen, Wash. 
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OR years, enthusiastic readers 
have been writing to Sunset, even 
making personal calls, to ask when 
we'd publish a book containing all 
of the Ses “Kitchen Cabinet” recipes. 


NOW IT’S ON THE WAY! 


In just a few days, as fast as the 
big presses can rush them out, the 
NEW KITCHEN CABINET COOK 
BOOK will be ready—224 pages of 
inspiring, appetite-tempting recipes 
illustrated with “Kitchen Movies’ 
and spiral-bound in an ultra-modern, 
streamlined cover that’s really de- 
lightful! 

You'd expect to pay several dollars 
for such a book—it’s worth it—but 
because there has been such a tre- 
mendous advance demand, we've put 
the price at just $1! You can order 
direct from SUNSET—we pay post- 
age—or place advance ll a with 
any of the good book sellers listed 
at the right. 


AN AUTHORITY! 

To hundreds of thousands of SUNSET 
readers there's no need to tell what 
the “Kitchen Cabinet” is—you know 
it’s the most famous food authority 
in the West. For nearly 10 years it has 
brought a selection of choice home 
recipes— priceless secrets of the West's 
finest home cooks—illustrated with 
clever step-by-step “movies” from the 
pen of the talented Ruth Taylor. 


COLORFUL — CONVENIENT! 

You'll like the NEW KITCHEN 
CABINET COOK BOOK! Between 
its gay three-color covers (they're 
washable, by the way) you'll find 
almost 1,000 twice-tested recipes, 
completely indexed for easy reference, 
as well as interesting menus to help 


> 
> 


Here Soon! 


SUNSET’S NEW 224-PAGE 


KITCHEN CABINET 
COOK BOOK 


Complete! Illustrated! 
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YOU GET ALL THIS 
... AND MORE! 


Meat Dishes—More than 100 ways 
to cook meats of all kinds... 
favorite Western recipes ... many 
you’ve never heard of before! 


One-Dish Meals—Literally dozens 
of new, delicious combinations 
that make cooking a pleasure be- 
cause they’re so easy ... and so 
economical! 


Western Salads—An enticing var- 
iety of salads, made as only we of 
the West know how ... and dress- 
ings, too! They form an ideal 
“accent” to any meal. 


Vegetable Dishes—With the finest 
of green things available the year 
’round, is it any wonder that we 
can offer you more than 100 differ- 
ent ways to cook them? 


Menus, too!—Planning a meal is as 
important as cooking a good one, 
so we’ve provided scores of menus, 
suited to every occasion, and star- 
ring Kitchen Cabinet recipes. 


And puddings, pies, cakes, jams, 


jellies ... sandwiches, breads and 
rolls, cookies. . - soups, desserts, 
pickles ... there isn’t room to tell 


~ all you'll find. 















RESERVATION 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 


in planning entire meals. 

And the binding is extra special! 
Instead of ordinary methods, we've 
gone to the expense of a special spiral 
binding that leaves the pages free and 
lets them lie flat wherever you open 
the book. You'll appreciate this 
added convenience. 


LIMITED EDITION — 

When this new book is announced 
to the trade, the limited first printing 
will probably be snapped up by book 
dealers all over the country. You can 
save delay and be sure your copy will 
be mailed September 10 by reserving 
it today. If you aren't doubly satisfied, 
return the book and we'll refund your 
money and the return postage. 


ORDER FROM THESE STORES OR 
USE COUPON BELOW 


SAN FRANCISCO — Chas. Brown & Sons — 
City of Paris — The Emporium — The White 
House 

OAKLAND The H. C. Capwell Co. — Kahn’s 
—Capwell, Sullivan & Furth. 

BERKELEY — The Sather Gate Book Shop 

LOS ANGELES Broadway Department Store — 
Bullock’s — The May Company — J. W. Rob- 
inson Co. 

PORTLAND — The J. K. Gill Co. — Lipman, 
Wolfe & Co. — Meier & Frank Co. — Olds, 
Wortman & King. 

SEATTLE — The Bon Marche — Frederick & 
Nelson — Rhodes Department Store 

SPOKANE — The Crescent — John W. Graham 
& Co. 


YES! I want to be among the first to own the NEW KITCHEN CABINET COOK 
¢ BOOK! Please put my name on the reservation list for delivery September 10th. 


WBN ooo fesesc wccacecczeco copies, for which I enclose $..........0..0000 

WN a8 able ahd rdcas cungces ca cacedecusincassaduioosieciavestosaten saslie een 
PAR Nh aoc cca dha och ta hinicsciccadicdddRiassasceanse dived acacia a ta 
Te Aes acichaes beaten cate ecaumtcone ies GRP is ediisere eee 938CSN 








SHE FOUND 
IT WASN'T 


BUNK AT ALL! 














MORTON'S SALT DOESN'T 
LUMP AND CAKE~EVEN 
WHEN IT RAINS, 1T POURS $ | 
WHAT'S MORE, LADIES, 

IT HAS A WIRE-HINGED 
POURING SPOUT THAT 
WON'T TEAR OUT. TRY IT! 






























THAT SOUNDS LIKE A LOT OF 
BUNK TO ME, WHY ALL SALT 
CAKES IN RAINY WEATHER ! 


NO, MORTON'S HAS CUBE 

CRYSTALS THAT DON'T 

STICK TOGETHER LIKE |— 

| IRREGULAR ONES DO.” 

"\ IM USING IT, SO 
| SHOULD KNOW! 








































A GREAT DEAL MoRE ! 


NOTA BIT OF IT! 
My GROCER says | £7 
THAT A FAMILY [6 
CAN USE 
MORTON‘S FOR 
ONLY 24 A WEEK. 


WELL, I'LL BET IT = 
























IODIZED 
OR PLAIN 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 
26 
















































September fun for the young or not-so-young at a jolly se ie ev party table 


ABOUT THE PICTURE 


The ingredients—a few sheets of stiff 
blue paper for table-covering, 3 or 4 
pieces of chalk, a small world globe, a 
few school books, an old-fashioned quill 
pen, and 6 big, shiny red apples. With 
these Miss Irene Kerr, of Portland, set 
to work, and created the table shown 
It’s a perfect setting for a chil- 
dren’s party. 

In a round childish scrawl at each 
place is the chalk-written name of a 
guest. A jolly little sketch of a dunce on 
his high stool fills the corner of the table 
at the lower left, and in other spaces 
there are sums and multipli- 
cation-table jottings. Blue and white— 
in the linen napkins, the pottery plates 
and mugs, and in the handles of the cut- 
lery—carry along the slate and chalk 


above. 


simple 


idea. 

Miss Kerr’s table would be just as 
successful with grownups to wind up an 
evening of bridge or old-fashioned school 
games. Have the shiny apples at the 
table when the guests sit down, and pass 
a tray of crackers and assorted cheeses— 
a big round Edam, well-ripened wedges 
of Camembert, and a block of rich, 
fragrant Liederkranz—and coffee. Or 


plan an evening dessert party with 
guests arriving at 7:30 or so, after dinner 
and before dessert, and serve the repast 
as a prelude to an evening of bridge or 
games. 


TRAILER PARTIES 


If you’re done with trailer travels and 
vacationing for the summer, then do as 
the Joseph Westons do and use your 
trailer for all sorts of grand-fun parties. 
For example, they’ve used their trailer 
for: a surprise supper party for their 16- 
year old daughter, served on a hilltop 
only an hour’s drive from their home in 
El] Monte, Calif.; a flapjack breakfast 
for 6 young Indians, aged 8, in a dry 
river bed; and a lunch party for 4 of 
Mrs. Weston’s friends—other mothers 
who also like to play hooky from house- 
work once in a while. 


EASY LUNCHEONS 


Summer’s casual picnic entertaining is 
over, and hostesses are settling down to 
fall luncheon parties. Mrs. Stuart Moir, 
of Albuquerque, N. M., says she eases 
into the round of fall entertaining by 
serving one-plate luncheons. 












































































Here’s her suggestion for a one-plate 
party luncheon—entree, salad, and des- 
sert, complemented by hot orange re- 
frigerator rolls and coffee. 

Make Seafood Supreme by combining 
one can each of tuna, crabmeat, and 
shrimp. Add one small can of mushroom 
stems and pieces, a little minced green 
pepper, and one cup of medium white 
sauce, delicately seasoned with curry 
powder and sherry. Use to fill 8 to 10 
good-sized scallop shells. Top with 
crumbs, grated cheese, and a dot of but- 
ter, and dust with paprika. Make these 
up early and slip them into the oven 20 
minutes before lunch. 

) With the filled shells, serve Artichoke 
Surprise. Cook artichokes as usual, and 
cut lengthwise after draining. Remove 
choke and fill cavity with tiny cooked 
peas, cocktail onions, and finely diced 
cooked celery or carrots. Serve either 
hot or cold, according to the weather, 
and pass mock Hollandaise sauce. 

On the same plate, place a Honey 
Apple dessert-salad. Pare and core large 
firm cooking apples for this; cut in 
halves crosswise and brush over with a 
few drops of vegetable coloring (either 
red or green) mixed with a little water. 
Place in a baking pan, trickle over with 
honey, and bake until tender and almost 
clear in a moderate oven, basting often 
with honey. Chill and serve on a crisp 
lettuce leaf, with a rosette of cream 
cheese topped with a whole nutmeat. 


FLOWER PLACE CARDS 


Here’s a tactful scheme for seating 
luncheon guests, worked out by Mrs. 
Edmund W. Pugh of Los Angeles. Not 
long ago she planned a large luncheon 
party and this was the problem: Some 
of the guests were to sit at a long table 
in the dining room, others at small tables 
throughout the house. To avoid confu- 
sion, some sort of place card system was 
necessary, yet Mrs. Pugh didn’t want 
any of her guests to feel that the large 
table was the table of honor and that 
they were being slighted if their places 
were elsewhere. 

Here’s how she worked it out, with the 
help of some tiny nosegays from her 
garden: Instead of place cards, she used 
a bunch of small flowers at each place, 
and each bunch was a different variety 
or color. One flower of each kind she kept 
apart and arranged these all together in 
a large shallow bowl. Before luncheon 
the bowl was passed among the guests. 
Each chose a posy and then found the 
place at the table which was marked by 
the matching nosegay. 

This plan sounds as if it would require 
far too many varieties of flowers for the 
average home garden, but Mrs. Pugh 
says she was amazed to find how many 
varieties and colors of small flowers she 
could find once she began selecting them. 
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FRE To the readers of the Sunset 

Magazine, “The Mazola Salad 
Bowl” Book — beautifully illustrated in 
colors, contains 98 recipes you'll like to try. 
Send post card, with name and address 


to Corn Products Sales Company, 37 


Pacific Avenue, San Francisco, California. 






Jenni, Star 
AND Stir. Cook TOO! 


matron bangs 
a tennis ball 
with skill. ... Yet her skill in pre- 
paring tasty meals is even more 
pronounced. She knows what extra 
flavor A.1. Sauce imparts to deli- 
cious steaks, roasts, stews, fish, 
soups, baked beans, and a dozen 
other dishes ... so she always 
keeps a bottle handy on the table. 


To put pungency and racy tang 
in many recipes, A.1.Sauce can’t 
be duplicated. Send 3¢ for trial 
bottle. Better still, order a full- 
sized bottle from your grocer. 


Then try it in this appetizing simple way 
For canapés or to serve with salad, 
blend any soft cheese, cream, cheddar 
or roquefort, with a little mayonnaise 
and season to taste with A. 1. Sauce. 
Spread on toast or crackers, or stuff 
crisp celery with thisdelicious mixture. 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., D-9, Hartford, Conn. 








This young 













Remember, the del- , 
icate flavor never : 
freezes out. . 
delicious in home- 
Bmade ice cream! 


. truly 
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FOR SEPTEMBER 


open kitchen 
wafts a familiar and 


windows this 
mouth- 


From 
| month 
| watering fragrance 
reminder that pickling and preserving 
kettles are busy. Below is an even more 
tangible reminder—a few market memos 
listing some of September’s best fruits 
and vegetables with brief notes on ways 
both old and new to use them. 

Tomatoes mean thick rich chili sauce 
for October’s baked beans and Febru- 
ary’s meat loaves. Homemade tomato 
soup, according to the easy-to-do recipe 
is a good thing to consider too. 

Pears spell immediate delight in 
salads (see Pears Supreme, page 22) and 
future satisfaction in spiced whole pears, 
pear jam and conserve, and in unusual 
Ginger-Pear Preserves, the rules for 
which appeared in last month’s Kitchen 
Cabinet. 

Then here’s a follow-up idea for your 


bel WwW, 


-a sweet and spicy | 












= MAKES THE 
| BARBECUE 


SAUCE 


GEBHARDT MAKES 
THE SEASONING / 


“y UY I 











pear preserving spree—turn the scraps | 
and cores and peelings into a rich honey | 
‘of pure, pale gold. This Pear Honey’s 
perfect for drenching hot biscuits or | 
waffles. The recipe comes from Mrs. | 
William Wasmond of Cave Junction, 
Ore. Here’s how she makes it: 

Cover pear peelings and cores with 
hot water and boil 20 minutes. Drain in | 
a jelly bag, measure the juice, and for | 
each cupful add 2 cupfuls of sugar. Boil | 
5 to 10 minutes, pour into hot jars, and | 


se al. 

Pickling cucumbers and peppers are in 
the markets, waiting your decision as to | 
what good use you'll make of them in| 

| crisp, tangy pickles or relishes. 

The grape harvest’s now in full tide, 
with Sultanas and Tokays and purple 
Concords coming in to join the many | 
earlier varieties that arrived last month | 

| and before. 

| It’s fresh date season in the West too. 

| (See page 12, for more about California 
dates.) As a result, your thoughts will be 
turning to dozens of specially good date 
dishes made with both fresh dates and 
the pasteurized packaged kind. There 
are some recipes opposite, much too good 


to miss. 


EASY TOMATO SOUP 


| 

| 

| 

| “This the most practical 
| budget-aid I know,” writes Marge Wil- 
|} son of Anacortes, Wash. “It’s easy and 
cheap and makes lots of good, satisfy- 
ing, economical meals later on.” 


recipe’s 








WRITE GEBHARDT 
CHILI POWDER CO, 
SANANTONIO,TEX, 
DEPT. S, FOR FREE 
RECIPE BOOK 







PTEAGLE 
CHILI POWDER 

















BULLETIN 
BOARD 


FOR 


READER-CONTRIBUTORS 


Lots of readers write to ask 
how we select our covers. 
Here’s the answer: We don’t 
use paintings or tinted 
photographs. All covers are 
made directly from color 
photographs. Mostly these 
are taken by professional 
photographers, but some- 
times (as in the June °38 
cover) we use amateur Ko- 
dachrome shots too. We’re 
always glad to see amateur 
color slides, but since we 
have only 12 covers a year 
each picture selected must 
be outstanding both as to 
subject matter and photo- 
graphic quality. 





Remember that _ reader- 
contributions for December 
must bein bySeptember1 5th. 
Be sure to write (or better 
still type) each idea on a 
separate sheet of paper and 
put your name and com plete 
address on each sheet. Long 
articles should be accom- 
panied by stamped and ad- 
dressed return envelopes. 
Brief items like recipes, Good 
Ideas, and garden tips, can’t 
be acknowledged or returned 
because we get hundreds 
every week. 


Address Sunset Magazine, 


576 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco. 


THE EDITORS 




































FOR BABIES ONLY 


Many years ago Dr. Stedman, an English doc- 
tor, created a helpful powder to give babies 
during the teething period as well as at other 
times. Since then babies by the thousands have 
been happily benefited by Dr. Stedman's Im- 
proved Powders. Nothing to rub on gums. No 
paregoric. Just a mild laxative and antacid. Two 
powders a week often prove a Godsend. 35¢ a 
package. 








EARN EXTRA MONEY 


SELLING BLUEBIRD 
CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENTS 
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$ unless 
lesigns “NO EXPERIENCE. ‘NEEDED. 

$1 G ift poaapE Le hig pats Religious, 


g. Birthday Ribbon 
nts SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER. 
ment. Write for money making plan 
STUDIOS, Dept. N-l, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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These amounts make 12 pints of soup: 


12 quarts of quartered tomatoes 
6 large onions 
1 bunch of celery 
1 cupful of butter or margarine 
1 cupful of flour 
¥% cupful of sugar 
Y% cupful of salt 
Dash of pepper 


Cook quartered unpeeled tomatoes 
without water until soft; then force 
through a sieve to remove skin and seeds. 
Meantime chop onions and celery, cover 
with water, and cook until tender. 
When done, add these to the sieved 
tomatoes, with the butter or margarine. 
Make a paste of the flour, sugar, salt, 
and pepper, with enough cold water to 
mix smooth. Add this paste to the pulp 
and boil for 5 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Pour into sterilized pint jars and 
seal at once. 


TO DO WITH DATES 


Marjorie Barter’s a date-minded 
young navy wife—a native Californian 
who’s now dry-docked at Norfolk, Va. 
She knows lots about dates, having 
written her college thesis on the subject, 
and she has a store of grand date recipes. 
Here’s one of her favorites: 


HONEY DATE PUDDING 


¥% cupful of flour 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

4 cupful of all-bran 

2 eggs, beaten light 

34 cupful of honey 

4% cupful of chopped nuts 

2 cupfuls of fresh Deglet Noor dates, chopped 
fine 


OS 


é 


Combine and sift dry ingredients, and 
mix in beaten eggs and honey. Stir in 
chopped nuts and dates. Turn into well- 
greased baking dish, and bake 40 min- 
utes in a moderate (350°) oven. Serve 
with lemon sauce or whipped cream. 





The enticing array of date cookies in 
the picture above holds lots of extra- 
good suggestions for filling the cookie 


3 . 
jar. For example: 
PEANUT BUTTER DAINTIES 

4 pound of peanut butter 

\% package of pasteurized dates 

% cupful of powdered sugar 

2 egg whites, unbeaten 

Slice dates, place with other ingredi- 

ents in a mixing bowl, and stir until well- 
blended. Drop by teaspoonfuls on a well 
oiled baking sheet, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for 15 minutes. 
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When the invigorating days of autumn suggest rich, 
flavory soup, Lynden Egg Noodle and Chicken Soup — 
it hits the spot. And you can't beat it for real, old- 
fashioned, appetite-satisfying goodness. Just visualize the 
golden simmering broth intermingled with nutritious and 
tasty pure egg noodles and generous portions of tender 
chicken — served piping hot. You don't have to “‘call-em” 
twice when Lynden Egg Noodle and Chicken Soup tops 


your menu. 





NEW 
Pottery 




















ae 


Send for our marvelous 8-piece set of authentic “Coronado” 
Vernon Pottery pieces — 4 dessert and 4 bread and butters. 
Each set contains one of each color, blue, orange, green, yellow, a 
colorful array. Merely send us a dollar and 4 Lynden Egg Noodle 
and Chicken Soup labels. We'll send your set post-paid. 








EGG NOODLE 
& CHICKEN SOUP 








Another suggestion for a real substantial fall 
meal is Lynden Chicken Fricassee—it’s so 
easy to serve and economical, too, actually no 
higher than fresh dressed poultry with all the 
fuss and bother of preparation eliminated. 

‘ederal Government inspection insures 
fancy milk fed quality chicken—each one uni- 
form—cooked your way with rich chicken 
gravy. It comes to you, conveniently, in a big 
jumbo can, enough for four or more. 

Yes, you can still get 4 pottery dinner 

lates or 4 cups and saucers by sending a dol- 
ar and a Lynden Fricassee label. 


AND 





Wash. Co-op Egg & Poultry Assn. Dept. S, Seattle 
Pottery Offer No.1. Enclosed find $1.00 and 4 
Lynden Soup Labels. Please send 8 pottery pieces 
as follows: 4 desserts and 4 bread and butters [J 
Pottery Offer No. 2. Enclosed is $1.00 and Lyn- 
den Fricassee Label. Please send 

4 dinner plates [] or 4 cups and saucers [] 





Name.. 


Address 
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@ HY-PRO is the enemy of mil- 
dew. Marks vanish. Scorching 
disappears. Gray film vanishes 
from white things. Laundry work 
becomes easier. HY-PRO is your 
servant in the home. Countless 
uses. Woodwork, linoleum, drain- 
boards, sinks, garbage cans — all 
yield to the purifying action of 
HY-PRO, the modern, safe bleach. 
Sold by all grocers in three handy 
sizes. The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 
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Made for the makers of 


SANI-FLUSH 








AREAL BLEACH 
LIQUID 


CLEANSER 
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FROM 200,000 
WESTERN KITCHENS 


HOME LAUNDRY FORUM 


Ziprers. Zipper fastenings come out of 
|the tub undamaged if they’re snugly 
| closed before washing.—P. H. L., San 
| Francisco. 








Square Corners. To dry small towels, 
washcloths, napkins, or diapers in 
smooth even squares instead of twisted 
off-side shapes that are hard to 
| pull straight, stretch them straight 


| 
| 
| 
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across the line, putting 3 or 4 together. 
| Clip a clothes pin on each lower corner 
land things will dry square without 
| whipping around the line.—Mrs. C. V. 
, Venice, Calif. 

| Scum Specks. To avoid the tiny specks 
lof scum that often remain on clothes 
| after washing, give the clothes a light 
| suds rinse after the regular sudsing, and 
| then follow with the regular clear-water 
| rinse.—Mrs. J. W., Everett, Wash. 

ieee Stick. A strong, long-handled 
| wooden spoon is an inexpensive and 
| handy gadget for lifting wet clothes from 


| hot suds.—Mrs. R. C. L., Lindsay, Calif. 


| Wasupay Dizziness. Wear sun glasses 
|when hanging out the washing. The 
|glare from the white clothes may be 
causing that frequent dizzy, giddy feel- 
ing.—Mrs. J. A. A., Emeryville, Calif. 


| FeaTHer Prttows. When washing pil- 
|low ticks change the feathers into slips 
made from worn sheets. Then put the 
laundered ticks right over them. After 
that there'll be no flurry of feathers each 
time you wash ticks. And the lightweight 
slip makes a good bag for sunning and 
airing the feathers.—Mrs. J. H. C., E 
Monte, Calif. 


Co.or FrEsHENERS. Dissolve a few pack- | 


ages of powdered dyes (the common 
| colors) in boiling water; cool and bottle. 


| Then keep them on the bluing shelf. A 





Mabey your shiny yeens leokic ing. Flake off the ok 
surface skin. Reveal the clear, beautiful underskin 
by using Mercolized Wax Cream regularly. Give 
your skin the combined benefits of cleansing, clear- 
ing, softening, smoothing and beautifying in every 
application of this single cream. Mercolized Wax 
Cream brings out the hidden beauty of the skin. 

Use Saxolite Astringent Daily 
THs tingling, antiseptic astringent is delight- 
fully refreshing and helpful. Dissolve Saxolite 
in one-half pint witch hazel and apply. 
Try Phelactine Depilator 
For quickly removing superfluous hair from face. 
Sold at cosmetic counters everywhere. 


















VEGETABLES 


IN THE 


CALIFORNIA 
GARDEN 


Ever have a hankering to grow 
your own vegetables, berries and 
fruits so you can eat them dew- 
fresh from the garden? This 135- 
page manual by Ross Gast, illus- 
trated and indexed, tells what you 
need to know whether you have a 
small corner or a much more am- 
bitious plot to plan for. Was $1.00: 


NOW 50c POSTPAID 
SUNSET BOOK DEPT. 938A 


576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 




































MONEY EASILY EARNED 


3) CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Created hy DOEHLA 
nee oe WITH LEADER IN BOX ASSORTMENTS 


magnificent new 21 folder $1 Christ mas assort- 
[ NEW me rat Styled foremost artists. Novel innovations 
re Also $Y Re pligious Scripture Text, De Luxe 
rn E ching, Christmas Gift. Wrapping, Every : 
SU IOIGIG Duy. Soc Tying Ribbon’ assortments weirs 
ow Priced PERSONAL CARDS for 
SAMPLES 
on approval 





L 
Sell 56 Christmas, Blehice. Scripture Text cards with 
customer's name imprint 
° EXPERIENCE NEEDED Sell renee others. 
I 100% profit. Extra bonus. No investment ‘SPECIAL COM- 
Bina ATION OFFER. Write for 21 Dox on spproval and free details. 
HARRY DOEHLA CO.,, Dept. J-1, Fitchburg, Mass, 











yah Dasa wich SCHOOL 


Children S fully Educated ...At Home 
. is not near a good school 


. . is unable to attend school 
...can progress faster than his group 
... must travel with you 


He Can Easilybe Educated atHome with CalvertCourses 


Write today for interesting, free catalog describing 
these world famous Calvert School Home Instruc- 
tion Courses so enthusiastically endorsed by educa- 
tors and parents. All books, materials and teacher 
guidance included. Low cost. State child’s age. 


ee ee ee ee se se 











CALVERT SCHOOL ; 

249 W. Tuscany Rd., Baltimore, Md. I 

Please send me complate information about 1 

The School That Comes To You.’ i 
Child’s Age--------—----. 

Name | 





Address 
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few drops of the dye solution in a pan of 
rinse water will freshen up faded gar- 


ments.— Mrs. H. H., Oakland. 


Moru-Proorine Baturne Surts. Choose 
a clear, breezy fall day; wash the bath- 
ing suits with lukewarm water and mild 
soap, rinse, and dry in the sun. When 
dried and aired, fold compactly and roll 
tightly to fit clean, one-quart glass jars. 
Seal with rubber and top, and store 
away for the winter.—Mrs. M. C. L., 
Portland. 





CLOTHESLINE Protectors. Tear off the | 
hems from worn, discarded bed sheets 
and use them to cover the clothesline. | 
They'll protect wet garments against 
stains or’streaks from the line.— Mrs. C. 
A. S., San Francisco. 


Snue Fir. When re-covering the ironing | 
board, thoroughly wet the material | 
you’re using before tacking it into place. 
It’ll dry tighter and tauter and smoother 
than you could stretch it yourself.— 
M. DuC., San Francisco. 





Trontnc Hanxies. To save mother’s 
best handkerchiefs from going to school | 
in daughter’s pocket, I fold mine in 





A Chicago man who travels 
a lot, and who buys most of 
his ties in London and 
Paris, was in here the other 
day. “I've been seeing a 
good many of your hand 
woven ties on well dressed 
men in the East,” he said, 
“and I want to look them 
over.”” 4 After doing so he 
picked this plain black and 
white one, illustrated here, 
as the smartest of them all. 
“You can wear it with dis- 
tinction anywhere,” he said. 
7 So maybe you'd like to try 
this one to get acquainted 
with these unique ties, 
woven for me by the moun- 
tain people of New Mexico— 
people who have been weaving 
since the Spaniards first settled this 
territory in the 17th century. 7 I'm 
sure you'll say you've never seen a 
greater tie value. For these ties are 


“You can wear it with distinction 
anywhere,” 





WEB YOUNG, Trader, 114E Don Gasper St., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


he said 


all wool, with fast dyes, 
carefully hand woven, and 
made up so they tie right 
and “hang” right. Can be 
cleaned again and again. 
And the price is only $1.00 
postpaid anywhere in the 
U.S., direct from the weaver 
to you. Send me a dollar 
bill for this black and white 
one, and in a few days 
you'll be wearing it. And 
proud! With it I will send 
my rainbow folder of actual 
fabric samples of a dozen 
other patterns in colors. 
Your money back without 
quibble if you don’t like 
the tie. Or you can exchange 
it for any other you like better. 
If you want to see the samples 


first just write a postcard 
saying: ‘‘Send me your Rainbow 
Folder.’’ + How about it? Don’t 


you really need a new tie? 














fourths, and my daughter’s once again 
cornerwise, when ironing them. Then 
any one putting away the clean clothes | 
has no trouble putting them in the right 
bureau drawer.—Mrs. M. B. L., Los| 
Angeles. 


NECKTIE-PREssER. Cut a piece of card- 
board to fit the large end of the necktie, 





DEAL WITH CONFIDENCE 


You may place your order with any SUNSET 
advertiser with our assurance that you are deal- 
ing with a reliable company whose products 
are of high quality, We will greatly appreciate 
your mentioning SUNSET when ordering. 














and slip it into that end before pressing. | 
(You may have to rip a few stitches but 
they’re easily replaced.) Lay on a bath 
towel, and cover with a pressing cloth. 








Ties ironed this way won’t show seam 


ridges.— Mrs. C. D. W., San Francisco. 





Pressine Siixs. Place sheets of tissue 
paper (saved from gift wrappings) or 
thin wrapping paper over silk garments 
when pressing. Prevents shine and les- 
sens the danger of scorching with a too- 


hot iron.—L. M. H., Reedley, Calif. 


It’s a Goon IpgEa to send your Good 
Ideas to Sunset. We pay $1 on publica- 
tion for each one used. Address Good 
Ideas, Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco. Unused ideas cannot 
be acknowledged or returned. 
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| effects of 





Are you Poisoned by 


CONSTIPATION? 


IF system is weakened by the toxic 
constipation, do not look for relief 
from ordinary habit- forming laxatives. Do as 
thousands are now doing, take Innerclean 
Intestinal Laxative to free the bowels from 
poisons. Just a pinch on the tongue—a swallow 
of water—no taste. The result will be a most 


pleasant surprise. 


Perfected by Prof. Arnold Ehret, Innerclean 
is a scientifically proportioned blend’ of Nature’s 
herbs in their natural state. It is so different— 
so certain in effcct that you’ll bless the day you 
learned of it. 


your 


Innerclean herbal laxative relieves constipa- 
tion without making you depend on it. Don’t 
delay—get a 50c package (enough to last the 
family for months) at your druggist or send for 


generous free sample. 
INTESTINAL 


INNERCLEAN 222%! 





HERBS 
CORRECTLY 





INNERCLEAN CO. Dept. 12-K 
846 E. 6th St., Los Angeles 
Please send FREE trial supply 


Name... 








the HEATHMAN HOTELS 


Broadway and Salmon Sts., in the center of 

Portland’s Theater and Shopping Districts. 

500 Delightful, Homelike Rooms. 
From $2.50 Per Day With Bath. 


PORTLAND‘’S 
NEWEST HOTELS 


Rates 


Guitetinae 








| In Downtown LOS ANGELES 
At Fifth and Hill Rooms 
Unsurpassed service and luxury HHS B 
are yours at amazingly low cost. aths 
Easy chairs, sleep inspiring beds, 
large rooms with luxurious fittings. 
= L—TAVERN~—Hotel Clark Garage 
—just around the corner. 


HOTEL CLARK 


P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager 











RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! Sunset’s 
complete new Kitchen Cabinet Cook Book 
is September’s biggest news. See the full 
page announcement on Page 25. 








Ready for School — 
Clothes All Marked 
With CASH’S NAMES 


\ Soon time for school! 
) Get all the children’s be- 
longings marked with 
Cash's Names now. 
Schools require it and 
economy demands it. 
Quickly attached with 
thread or Cash’s NO-SO 
Cement (fine for mar’<ing 






) LS 





shoes, hats, gloves, etc., and for mending every- 

thing). Order from your ‘dealer or Sex 
H’ 6229 So. Gramercy Place ea “ie 

C A S Los Angeles, Calif. ey pii\ta\ 


Trial Offer: Send 15c for one dozen of your 

own first name and sample of NO-SO Cement. 

pape 3 doz $159 6 doz.$2. NO-S0\; est 
i) 22 12 aa Cement J « 








NAMES 















Drink it 


TUNE IN 


THE NATIONAL 
NBC - NETWORK 


An Alka-Seltzer 
Tablet ina glass of water makes a spar- 
PKGS. 
BARN DANCE 
SATURDAY NIGHT 





OR BY THE GLASS 
AT DRUG STORE 
ejey-WzeleL ae VL. b-) 


30% «60% 


helps overcome excess acid condition 
so often associated with these troubles. 


J 
and it gives quick relief from Head- 
meals and other commonailments. Italso 


aches, Sour Stomach, Distress after 


kling pl 








th Alka-Seltzer 412: 


Ize Wl 





SHE 
* 


ALKA-?! 
\ BET SHE 


ANGI 













FIREPLACE 
ee ee on a 





Whi 
Hitt 


“ ew beauty,conven- 
| eee 11} ii fi : N b . ty . 


ience, safety. Grace- 
ful curtains of woven 
metal glide open and 
deeek For informa- 
tion and name of lo- 
cal dealer, address — 
Bennett Fireplace Co. 
938 West St. 
Norwich, N. Y. 
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Birsecue entuvustasts who must 
have their sport, rain or shine, are re- 
sponsible for the new, practical, and 
decorative vogue that’s sweeping the 
West—kitchen fireplaces with a grill. 

The one pictured above is a good ex- 
ample. It’s in the Jim Bolger house, vari- 
ous shots of which you’ve been seeing 
on the cover and on pages 14 and 15. 

Kitchen fireplaces are a grand gather- 
round spot for jolly kitchen parties and 
Sunday night suppers. They’re the extra 
touch that makes a kitchen more than 
just a kitchen. And we'll wager you'll be 
seeing a lot of them in house plans and 
in houses now being built. They’re defi- 
nitely Western Kitchenews. 

P. S. Watch for more about kitchen 
fireplace grills and kitchen parties in 
your October issue of Sunset. In Host & 


VIS-A-DISHES, for the refrigerator, 
have glass covers so that you can see 
the contents at a glance. A set of 3 
containers costs $1.50 


CE CIBUEN 


STUART O'BRIEN 





Hostess, we’ll be showing pictures and 
plan of a new Western kitchen which fea- 
tures an interesting indoor fireplace. 


THE GADGET PARADE 


These are new and noteworthy: 

Oiled Cake-Pan Liners are handy little 
oiled paper rounds cut just to fit your 
layer cake pans. They eliminate the 
need for greasing the pans, and your 
cakes will come out easily and without 
breaking. A 10-cent package contains 20 
liners of the 9-inch size or 25 of the 8- 
inch size. 

Floor Wax Applicator, by the makers 
of Dwinax self-polishing floor wax, is a 
handy device for applying non-rubbing 
waxes quickly without streaking. It 
works on a rocker principle, with a rub- 
ber-backed mohair spreader on the end 


SWAGGERETTES are best-yet gloves 
for household chores. They’re lined, 
waterproof, and easy to slip on or off. 
A pair costs 49 cents 
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EVERHOT TIMER-CLOCK makes any 
electric appliance (up to 1650 watts) 
fully automatic. Turns on or off. $5.95 


of a long handle. With an 8-inch rocker- 
spreader, the applicator costs 60 cents; 
with a 12-inch spreader, 90 cents. 

Sanitary Meat Tenderizer, of durable 
aluminum, is a new item made by the 
Kirk Manufacturing Company, Santa 
Monica, Calif. It pounds and cubes less 
tender cuts of meat to make grand eco- 
nomical Swiss steaks, etc. The price is 
49 cents. 

Royledge Shelf Edging’s now made 
with Cellophane, so its crisp pleats won’t 
pick up dust and dampness. It comes in 
a gay variety of designs and colors, and 
sells in rolls of 18 feet for 25 cents. 


DAZEY KITCHEN HELPS—a whole 
row of ’em: Juicer, Can Opener. 
Sharpit for knives, Opn-Seal for jars. 
All fit the same handy wall bracket 


Eee 
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TO BUY OR 
BUILD HOMES 





FOR 
REDECORATING 





, pay- 


ment bank loans are available 
today ... 


and on the most liberal terms 


at the Jowest cost 


ever offered. Not only to 
build or buy homes; but also 
to repair, improve, or re- 
model houses and other ex- 
isting structures. 


Whether or not you are an 
American Trust Company 
depositor, call at this bank’s 
nearest office for a friendly 
discussion of your plans with 
the manager or loan ofhcer 
in charge. Let him explain 
how the convenient low-cost 
loans — made possible by 
the government- fostered 
guarantees of the National 
Act — can _ be 
adapted to your needs. 


Housing 


FOR 
REPAIRING 





FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 





AMERICAN TRUST 


COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL 
Head O ffice : San Francisco 


Many offices serving 
Northern California’s 


centers of population 


SAVINGS 


Banking Since 1854 
































System 


TRUST 


Member Federal Reserve 


Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corp. 














Tue Epmunp W. Butters’ home in 
San Francisco is on an average-sized 
city lot, 25 by 90 feet. The loi slopes 
down from the street, and so there’s a 
large basement room opening directly 
into the garden. For a long time the 
Butlers pondered about this room. Then 
they decided to do something about it. 

Mrs. Butler wanted a game room for 
easy Western entertaining. Mr. Butler, 
a founder of the new San Francisco Busi- 
ness Men’s Garden Club, hankered for a 
garden room. So they compromised, and 
the garden-game room illustrated on the 
opposite page was born. 

The room just grew. First, around the 
sink Mr. Butler built 
counter where tall, cool, mint-garnished 
pineapple-ades can be made to quench 
summer-time thirsts. The counter can 
also be used for tending potted plants 
and arranging cut flowers from the 
garden. 

Mr. Butler is a former decorator and 
knows how to finish furniture to perfec- 
tion. He wanted a velvety, depthful 
finish for the counter and got it with 7 
coats of white paint, rubbed down and 
glazed to an antique finish. To add a gay 
note of color, he painted a pattern of 
deep red poinsettias on the sides of the 
counter and then used the same design 
as a motif for the rest of the room. 

Natural rough crash portieres, hand- 
blocked with the poinsettia pattern, 
were hung over the inside doorway. 
Window draperies were made of the 
same fabric. The garden-door window 
was framed with 2 deep red cords. 

Mr. Butler built the round pine coffee 
table himself. He finished the wood the 
same as the counter and covered it with 
white leatherette, nailed down on the 
underside and glazed. 

A chartreuse leather chair, which they 
already had, and a day bed covered in 
deep red denim, gave just the right ex- 
citement to the color scheme. 

A trek to the 5-and-10 produced some 
black wooden frames, which Mr. Butler 
repainted white, glazed antique, and 


a refreshment 
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GARDEN 


BASEMENT 
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THE BUTLERS, Mr. and Mrs. They transformed the unused basement in their 
San Francisco home into the garden room pictured on the page opposite 


used for the lovely flower prints which 
you see pictured on the opposite page. 
Lively spots of accenting color were 
added to the room by red glassware in 
natural straw jackets and a red and 
white Mexican canapé tray which decor- 
ate the shelves of the counter. Flamingos 
of painted cast metal fly gracefully above 
the window. Glass shelves stripe the 
window and provide a place for amusing 
pottery figurines (also from the 5-and- 





10) to silhouette against the background 
of the garden just outside. 

Green potted plants and lacy trailers 
hanging from baskets bracketed to the 
walls blend the inside garden with the 
outside one. On pleasant Sunday after- 
noons the garden door is left open and 
the room expands right down the flower- 
bordered path to the pergola at the far 
end of the garden. There’s a place for the 
real joy of Western living! 


SUNSET 






STURTEVANT 











BEFORE. The inside entrance to the basement 
before it grew into a garden room 


AFTER. The same entrance after the Butlers planted garden-colored 
furnishings around it and draped the doorway with hand-blocked crash 





NOW. At the garden entrance, potted plants and hanging baskets 
make the garden room blend with the actual garden just outside 


>, 
a 


2 


SE 





THEN. The same garden entrance as it looked 
just before the Butlers set out to transform it 
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You should just see rooms“done over” 
with Fuller Dekorato! No wonder their 
proud owners rave! 

Here’s a wall finish that “has every- 
thing”! Gorgeous colors to choose 
from modern pastel shades. A 
soft, flat, velvety smoothness. And 
real economy. 

For walls and ceilings that will de- 
light you in every way—use Fuller 
Dekorato. Get it from your neighbor- 
hood Fuller Paint Dealer. 


FULLER 
PAINTS 
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BUILDING EDITOR 


BEN WILDMAN 





A hillside site used to good advantage. For plan and description see story below 


Here's a delightful small home at 
Sheridan Beach, Wash., designed by 
William J. Bain, Seattle architect. It’s 
another “growing home,” as you can see 
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by studying the plans on this page. The 
first floor bedroom starts out as the kit- 
chen; one end of the living room serves 
as the dining space, and a door connects 
the 2 where the present closet is. Later 
the wing containing the dining room- 
and-kitchen, proposed future bedroom, 
and the garage is added. 

Extra-good features of the completed 
house: the downstairs bedroom makes a 
fine combination study-and-guest-room. 
The bath on the first floor makes it easy 
for children to run in and out without 
tramping through any major room in the 
house. There’s a large unfinished base- 
ment room for either a children’s or 
grownups’ playroom. It’s planned so you 
could easily add a big open fireplace. 

The exterior is simple and dignified. 
The unconventional combination of 
vertical boards and horizontal siding and 
the overhang above the bay window 
create a pleasant shadow-pattern. Mr. 
Bain chose off-white for most of the ex- 
terior painting, but added a striking 
color note by having the front door and 
the fixed sash of the bay window painted 
brick red. The house cost less than $6500 
to build. 


FANFARE 


If you’re looking for something new in 
electric fans, write to the Roffy Manu- 
facturing Co., 1121 Venice Blvd., Los 
Angeles. They’ve recently put on the 
market a “draftless” air-circulator unit 
that operates on a new principle. Placed 
on the floor, it draws in the cool air and 
projects it up vertically to the ceiling, 
where it myshrooms and floods the room. 


SUNSET 


The manufacturers point out that the 
perpendicular air column eliminates 
draft and suggest its. year-round use as 
a ventilating aid. An ordinary room- 
size fan 71% inches in diameter and 5 
inches high costs $15. A larger unit is 
also available. 

From a Portland, Ore., laboratory 
comes an air-purifying fan called Ray 
O Zone. A standard blade fan is mounted 
on a gadget through which stale air is 
drawn, treated with ultra-violet ray to 
destroy bacteria, gasses, and odors and 
ejected as fresh, pure ozone. The claim 
is that a “Streamliner’” Ray O Zone will 
even kill the pungent aroma of onions. 
It’s manufactured in several sizes. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Adolph L. Bloch, 
Graphic Arts Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Perhaps you prefer the more familiar 
rubber-bladed fan types. If so you’ll find 
on the market 24 standard models of 
Samson Safe-flex fans. They work on the 
same principle as old-time fans, but the 
rubber blades do away with the old bird- 
cage guards, and draperies or fingers that 
find their way into the mechanism will 
come out unharmed. For complete de- 
scriptive literature, write to Samson- 
United Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANIANA 





For Your Front Door—a luminous ring | 
keyhole finder. It’s a ring made of Lu- | 


cite, a crystal-clear plastic developed 


by the du Pont Company, to use in place | 


of the usual metal escutcheon ring for a 
cylinder door lock. The Lucite surrounds 
and magnifies a small amount of lum- 
inous material embedded in it. Elim- 
inates key fumbling. Consult your Mont- 
gomery Ward catalog. 


For Kitchen or Bath—disappearing wall 
or cabinet hooks. The Slide-A-Way is 
a simple device that’s useful and quickly 
installed. It’s simply a metal bar or 
bracket mounted in a flush wall socket 
so it can be pulled out when wanted. 
Good for an accessory hook beside the 
ironing board, shower, etc. When you’re 
through using it, simply push the bar 
back into its receptacle and it’s an un- 
obstrusive flush metal panel. For illus- 
trated data, write to Slide-A-Way Prod- 
ucts, 1446 Point View St., Los Angeles. 
Calif. 


For Your Walls—Fir-Tex Colorkote. 
Fir-Tex panel board is now available 
in 5 factory-applied pastel shades—ivory, 
sky blue, apricot, apple green, and shell 
pink. If one of these tones fits into your 
color scheme, Fir-Tex Colorkote kills 2 
birds with one stone—finishes and in- 
sulates in a single operation. The tinted 
board is washable and takes the place of 
lath, plaster, wallpaper, or calcimine. 
When you want to refinish the wall, any 
decorating treatment can be applied di- 
rectly over the Colorkote — no sizing 
needed. Ask for samples at your building 
material dealer’s or write to Fir-Tex 
Insulating Board Co., St. Helens, Ore. 
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NEWS SPLASHES! 


“TALK fo ole) bt a dol) ) am 0) (-1:1-1-Te | 


fobs beKohibeKel-Yo mm i -To 


events,” 
Prouty, father of 20th Cen- 


tury-Fox's famed Jones 


Family, “the happiest one 
we've had in many a moon 
was the day the new Day 
and Night automatic gas 
water heater joined the 
family circle. Hot water? 


Plenty of, it!” 


4 


There's real joy, comfort and convenience in having 
fodohebstolobeh amy slo) Mm: cohi:) Moh an ZolitamE:) o) bb cr-(-lole) slo MMoreyssteslob ole 
ST) 0) Colol- MA Zolth me) CoM s\:Yotc-) mh phd: MoM Dloh meh lol. bles tamob ole Migelt 
have it! Visit your Day and Night dealer or drop us a 


card for free booklet, “How to Cut Gas Bills 1/3.” 


DAY and NIGH 








' 


WATER HEATER COMPANY 


MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 
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A library of friendly warmth... 
built with WESTERN PINES* 


M. Linco.tn Scuuster, the noted 
publisher, has a personal library 
of ten thousand volumes. To 
house it, in harmony with his 
home which was already built, 
presented no small problem. But 
Mr. Schuster and Emil J. Szendy, 
his architect, found in paneled 
walls and book-shelves of a 
knotty Western Pine the very 
atmosphere so vitally important 
to such a room. Given a slight 
honey-color stain and waxed to 
a quiet mellowness, these soft- 
textured woods help bring a 
warm and friendly comfort, a 
sense of relaxation. 

FREE! A portfolio of building 
and remodeling suggestions. 
Write today for “Western Pine 
Camera Views for Home Build- 
ers." Western Pine Association, 
Department 58-K, Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


*Tdaho White Pine 
* Ponderosa Pine 
*Sugar Pine 





mes THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 


ree 
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WINDOW CHARM 
with - 


-Lock 
~ ETIANS 
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Color harmony 'S — te 
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ei Ry-Lock frictionless : 
os ‘ and quality hard- 
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e life 


SEE YOUR RY-LOCK DEALER 
or write 


Ry-Lock Company, Ltd., San Leandro 





one-tenth the price of a ticket, you can know 
what all the shouting’s about—much to your 
escort’s astonishment, perhaps. For this 75- 
page mystery-lifter, send 25c to SUNSET BOOK 
DEPT. 938A, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 












WOOD IN CANS IS 
SAVING OUR HOME 
AND MY MONEY. 


aes 





HOW TO WATCH A FOOTBALL GAME—For | 





ine 








S 


FOR HOUSEHOLD RE 


AIRS 
Now if you have a broken chair—loose caster— 
* crack or nick in woodwork, floor, plaster or tile— 
do a quick, expert job of repairing with 










PLASTIC WOOD—that han- 
dies like putty and hardens (ize 
into real wood. Paint, hdwe., f= 
&10¢ storessellPLAS- gg, | 

TIC WOOD in 10¢ & Wey 
25¢ tubes, 35¢ cans. 
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THIS MONTH'S 


HOW-T0-DO-IT 





SHUTTERS 





4" PLYWOOD, 
PAINTED BLACK 
OR RUST 
COLOR 
































LAY 
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. 1-INCH 
s SQUARES 
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SIDE FRAME 


DOLPHIN 


SECTION THROUGH 





























CLEATS PLACED ON 
BACK OF ABOVE 
CUT-OUT DESIGN 














MORTISED 
JOINTS ARE 
CASEIN-GLUED 
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AN ELABORATION 
OF THE OLD-FASH- 
IONED " BiiND” 


fio. 
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Does your novus seem to cry out fora 
little dressing up? If so, why not add 
some shutters? Here are several easy-to- 
build types that were taken from actual 
originals. For most of them, a few tools, 


a layman’s knowledge of carpentry, and 
a little lumber are all that’s needed. 

If your home’s at the beach, the type 
shown in Figure 1 will be just the thing. 
These shutters are made of common, 


SUNSET 


unsurfaced one-inch lumber, with a 
single cleat of the same material at the 
bottom. The design shown has at the 
top a scroll-sawed dummy hinge made of 
ply wood. It’s secured to the boards with 
short lag screws. 

Perhaps sail boats or anchors appeal 
to you more than the cut-out dolphin 
design. By using the squared-off method 
for the dolphin, you can plan a scroll- 
saw design to suit yourself. 

Figure 2 is another cut-out design, 
better for a country or suburban home 
where the garden’s the thing. The 
flowerpot design is decorative, and the 
construction of the shutter is simplicity 
itself—just 2 cleats on the back of 2 
boards. Sizes, naturally, depend on the 
window size. 

More complicated to construct, but 
better for a finished, formal shutter is 
the old familiar “blind”’ shown in Figure 
3. To make it, you'll need some real 
workshop facilities such as wood-work- 
ing machinery. Often such equipment is 
available to adults at evening classes in 
local high schools. 

The main frame’s made of one-inch 
material, with corner joints mortised as 
illustrated in Figure 4. The slats are 4- 
inch pine and are casein-glued into slots 
in the side frame. All joints are then con- 
cealed by nailing and casein-gluing 
cover-strips over them. 

The top cut-out panel is simply a 
scroll-sawed panel of 3¢-inch plywood. 
You may prefer to use some other design 
for the cut-out. Or, it would be attrac- 
tive with the panel left plain. 

For rustic effects, try the simple-to- 
make designs in Figures 5 and 6. The 
rough weathered shutter in Figure 5 is 
made of pine boards, adzed to uncon- 
ventional outlines. Sand-blasting treat- 
ment helps give a weather-beaten effect. 
Either artificial antiquing or a natural 
weather stain is a good finish treatment. 

In Figure 6, the diagonal planking is a 








good contrast to the horizontal lines of | 


the house. For finish the same color as 
the house trim—or perhaps just a shade 
darker—would be good. 

All of the shutters are best hung on 
hinges. Though if they’re for appearance 
alone, it’s possible of course to nail or 
screw them to the house wall, flanking 
the window. 


DRAWINGS BY HI SIBLEY 










Raw, Steaming Feet 





in 


Chaiks 


HEN you take off your shoes to- 

night—do your socks stick to your 
feet? Hot and damp? Look between your 
toes—Is the hot, perspiring skin cracking 
open? Then watch out! Those raw, pain- 
ful cracks may mean signs of Athlete’s 
Foot! 

The dreaded Athlete’s Foot fungus 
thrives on perspiration products. When 
that damp, soggy skin cracks wide open, 
it gets right in and spreads. Then red, 
itching toes, inflamed cracks, white, blis- 


are fertile ground 





Athlete’s Foot breeds on perspiration—attacks where skin is broken 


between your foes are 


DANGEROUS-OQucuch them Tonigf- 


tery patches peeling off tell you you are 
another victim of stubborn Athlete’s Foot. 

The U.S. Public Health Service esti- 
mates 50% of the adult population has 
Athlete’s Foot at some time. 

So tonight look between your toes! At 
the first sign of cracked skin, pour on 
Absorbine Jr. 

It dries the damp, soggy skin between the toes. 

It dissolves the perspiration products on which 

Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive. 

It kills Athlete’s Foot fungi. 

It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 
At all druggists. $1.25 a bottle. For free 
sample, address W. F. Young, Inc., 290 
Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


DIRECTIONS: Apply Absorbine Jr. full strength 
freely every night and morning. For supplementary 
treatment, place cotton saturated with one part 
Absorbine Jr. and three parts water 
between the toes or other afflicted 
part, and lightly bandage. In ad- 
vanced cases, consult your doctor in 
addition to using Absorbine Jr. 


ABSORBINE JR. 







AD2ED BOARDS, 
TAINED 


ity) 






















DIAGONAL PLANK- 
ING 1S EFFECTIVE 


S196 


-Kills ATHLETE’S FOOT Fungi 
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HERES HOW 
| KEEP 
TOILETS 
CLEAN AS A 
CHINA DISH 







It’s no trouble to keep a toilet 
sparkling clean and sanitary. You 

on’t even have to touch the toilet 
with your hands. Just sprinkle a 
little Y and FLusu in the bowl. (Fol- 
low directions on the can.) Flush 
the toilet and that’s all! 


SanI-FLusH is made to do this 
job. It removes stains. It uts 
an end to toilet odors. It Kills 
erms. It purifies the hidden trap. 
see 8, glistens like new. 
SAaniI-FLusH can’t injure plumb- 
ing connections. It is also diactere 
for cleaning automobile radiators 
(directions on can). Sold by gro- 
cery, drug, hardware, and five-and- 
ten-cent stores. 25c and 
10c sizes. The Hygienic 


Products Co., Canton, O. 





CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 

















FOR FALL GARDEN 
IMPROVEMENTS 


All of the mitie tals are by mem- 
bers of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, designed by 
them especially for western gar- 
dens. All include complete specifi- 
cations, working drawings, and 
instructions. Easy to build from. 


401. How to Build a Rose 
by Butler Sturtevant, A.S. 
402. How to Build a Lathhouse, 
by Helen Van Pelt, A.S.L.A. 

403. How to Build : See, 
by Ralph Cornell, A.S.L.A. 

404. How to ieee a 
Screen-and-Bench, by 
Tomson, A.S.L.A. 

405. How to Build a Step-Back 
one re by Prof. H. W. Shep- 
herd, A.S.L. 

inc 


Arbor, 
L.A. 


Garden 
Tommy 


10 cents each. 


poengrel 


408. (25 cents) How to Build a 
Corner Barbecue and Picnic Nook, 
by Katherine Bashford, A.S.L.A. 
SUNSET BOOK DEPT. 938A 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 
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CEMENT-SCULPTURE IS FUN 


Qe Borestrom, a successful walnut 
grower in southern California, retired 
some years ago to take life easy. But a 
little taking-life-easy was enough—then 
it became a bore. So he took up a hobby 
cement sculptoring, and improving 
his hillside home in Ventura, Calif. 
The pictures on this page show some 
of the results of Mr. Borgstrom’s hobby 
work. Above is the paved sun court, 
flanked on one side by a lath house, on 
the other by a lath-enclosed barbecue. 





CRANES. 


Their legs were made from 
pieces of 34-inch reinforcing rod 


In the foreground you can see the corner 
of a formal garden pool. Behind that is a 
long flower bed and an expanse of lawn. 

The swan’s head fountain, the figure 
of a seated woman, and the 2 long-legged 
cranes are all of Mr. Borgstrom’s sculp- 
ing. His materials were cement, bent 
iron, and a whole lot of patience. 

The swan’s head was his first effort at 
cement-sculpture. To make it, he took a 
small pipe, and bent it so that it would 
form the head and neck of the swan and 
also carry water for the fountain. At its 
base the pipe was run through a board, 


with fairly long bolts on either side, so 
the figure could be fastened in place. 

For modeling material, Mr. Borgstrom 
used cement and sand in a one-to-one 
mix. Handfuls of this mixture were 
placed on the board around the pipe and 
bolt heads. Then heavy wires were 
twisted around them, giving what rein- 
forcing was needed for the heavy breast 
portion. Wire netting was used to rein- 
force the neck and head. Then Mr. Borg- 
strom started his modeling. At first he 
used his fingers for tools. When they 
began to wear out, he whittled out some 
wooden tools. 

In much the same way Mr. Borgstrom 
fashioned the figure for the formal gar- 
den pool, and the 2 cranes, which he’s 
placed on either side of a shadowy pool 
in the lath house. 

In spite of all the applause of his 
friends, Mr. Borgstrom’s still very mod- 
est about his creations. “The figures 
aren't perfect,” he says, “but, heck, I 
should care! I made them for my own 
pleasure, and had a lot of fun doing it.” 
And that, Sunset agrees, is the main 
point anyhow. 





SWAN. His throat’s an old piece of 
metal pipe, bent to the right shape 


SUNSET 





Bue Carcuers. Each spring I purchase 
a couple of 3 or 4-week-old ducks and 
turn them loose in the garden to clean 
up the bugs, slugs, and snails. They 
don’t scratch up plants the way chick- 
ens do. In the fall they’re grown up, my 
garden is clean—so I roast the ducks!— 


Mrs. R. W. J., Elmira, Calif. 


SHADE FoR YOUNG PLants. I’ve found a 
beach umbrella to be ideal for protecting 
newly set-out plants from the sun. The 
shade furnished by an ordinary beach 
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umbrella covers quite an area. And air 
can circulate more freely than if you use 
newspapers—which are always tearing 
loose and blowing away.—Mrs. R. C. 
M., Santa Ana, Calif. 


Grow1ne Piant Stakes. I raise my 
own plant stakes as well as the children’s 
fishing rods by growing clumps of bam- 
boo. A few roots planted in a moist loca- 
tion will grow rapidly.—Mrs. G. J., 
Forestville, Calif. 


For Lawn Makers. September’s a 
pretty busy month for people starting 
new lawns, and here’s a tip that’ll pre- 
vent the birds from eating the lawn seed. 
Just mix the seed with red lead dust be- 
fore broadcasting it. The birds don’t like 
red lead and won’t touch the seed. 


M. M., Burlingame, Calif. 


Tue Ciotues LINE Prosiem. Revolv- 
ing treelike clothes lines are often glaring 
features in rear gardens. Where there’s a 
background of green shrubbery, paint 
the wood green and the object will hardly 
be noticeable. If there’s a white or a light 
background of a nearby building, paint 
the wood white so that it'll be inconspic- 
uous.—E. L. K., Spokane. 


VinE Fasteners. It’s a good idea to 
save the little wires from milk bottle 
caps to fasten up straggling vines. The 
wires are more durable than cord and 
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less conspicuous.—Mrs. R. L. 
Seattle. 


Piant Puan. A certain portion of our 
garden is devoted to rows of choice 
chrysanthemums. Instead of keeping 
them identified with tags (which are il- 
legible by the time winter rain and snow 
get through with them) I draw a plan of 
their location in the fall when they're 
blooming. On the plan are marked the 
rows and the number and kind in each 
row. In the spring, at dividing time, I 
bring out my plan and can tell the name 
of each clump.—Mrs. H. W., Tacoma. 
Pant InsurANCE. I always reserve 2 or 
3 plants out of the batch when I’m 
planting the beds. These I grow in pots 
to replace any that may die. If none of 
the plants dies, then I have some at- 
tractive potted plants that can be 
brought indoors or used outside around 
the terrace.— Mrs. S. J. R., Los Angeles. 
Forcinc Sprouts. At potato-planting 
time, if potatoes aren’t developed 
enough, just spread them on the ground, 
throw a light layer of straw over them, 
and sprinkle occasionally with water. 
They'll produce nice long sprouts in a 
hurry.—Mrs. L. M. S., Bellingham, 
Wash. 


GARDEN Russisu. It’s a good idea to use 
the lawn mower’s grass catcher as a 
catch-all when sweeping up leaves and 





other garden rubbish. Just use it the 
same way you'd use a dustpan.—Mrs. 


O. R. K., Belmont, Calif. 


wwe 


And what is. your pet garden tip? For 
each tip used, Sunset pays $1 on publica- 
tion. Address Tips for Tenderfeet, Sunset 
Magazine, 576 Sacramento St., San Fran- 
cisco. Unused tips will not be acknowl- 
edged or returned. 
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FERRY’S 


SEED 


Pansies, 
Marigolds, Stocks 
—now is the time to 
plant perennials. Send for 
“Starting Perennials fromSeed,” 
a Ferry-Morse folder that tells 
what, where and how to plant. 


SWEET PEAS TOO! 


September is the ideal month 
for planting Sweet Peas. You'll 
find choicest varieties—single 
packets or collections—in the 
red and silver display rack at 
nearby dealers, bred and 
grown by Ferry-Morse — 
PUREBRED — TESTED 
— DATED—truly 
Seeds You Can 
Trust. 





hoose 


EDS you 
TAN TRUST 


1 sently at 

tise | N 
Ried and Grown by 

FERRY -MORSE 


SEED CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 












LAWNS... 


. e e 

thot imspine pride | 
YOU, TOO, can have a lawn that is the 
envy of your neighbors — a lawn that stays fresh 
and green all summer, that is free from brown 
spots and requires a minimum of attention. It’s 
easy when you build your lawn on soil conditioned 

with PIC Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. 





Our Free bulletin on ‘‘Lawns’’ tells how to 
build lasting beauty into your lawn — how to 
provide a reservoir for moisture and plant food in 
the root area that will save on watering next 
summer — how to develop a thick, deep-rooted 
turf. Send for your copy of this helpful bulletin. 
Address Dept. S-9, Peat Import Corp., 1151 So. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 


PIC Peat PEAT MOSS 
_— 








DEATH TO 


SLUGS & 
SNAILS! 





@ Protect your garden with ‘‘BUG-GETA” the 
Bait you read about in Sunset. Contains “‘Meta- 
Acetaldehyde’”’, the material that draws Slugs & 
Snails and destroys them on the spot. 623 Snails 
and over 600 Slugs attracted and killed in 24 
hours with three pounds of ‘“‘-BUG-GETA” in 
recent test. It gets the pests! 

California Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 


Sold by dealers who sell “ORTHO” Garden Sprays 


THE NEW "META" BAIT 
FOR NIGHT FEEDERS 











NEW FLOWERS A NEW WAY 


Many of the brilliant new flowers now 
growing in Western gardens were merely 
diamonds in the rough a few years ago. 
Plant breeders worked with them untir- 
ingly, sometimes years at a stretch, to 
eliminate flaws and to make them suit- 
able for Mr. Gardening Public. Now 
these plant breeders have a new tool to 
help them. They’re using a drug called 
colchicine (doctors have long used it on 
gouty patients) and they’re finding that 
it has as remarkable an effect on plants 
as it has on humans. 

What happens, scientists explain, is 
that colchicine doubles the number of 
chromosomes. Chromosomes are highly 
important character-determining factors 
in the nucleus of cells. When the chro- 
mosomes are changed, as by the “doub- 
ling” action of colchicine, certain char- 
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2 ZINNIAS treated with colchicine. 
The plant at the left recovered as a 
giant, or tetraploid; the one at right 
resumed growth as a retarded nor- 
mal plant 


acteristics are intensified and size and 
color may be affected. There’s also evi- 
dence that doubling the chromosomes 
may change a sterile hybrid to a fertile 
form, an annual to a perennial, and may 
increase winter hardiness. 

Up to now, chromosome doubling was 
merely a lucky break at the hands of 
capricious Mother Nature. As experi- 
enced gardeners know, some plants 
within the same genus may differ in 
chromosome number, though superfi- 
cially they appear to be similar. Tall 
hybrid delphiniums, for example, are 
available only in white and blues. There 
have been no red hybrids because of a 


dissimilarity in chromosome number. 


But colchicine may be the means of 
producing gorgeous 8 and 9-foot, 
delphiniums. 

Flowers normally grow as dilploids 
with chromosomes appearing in sets of 2. 


red 













When the chromosomes have been 
doubled, scientists call the plants tetra- 
ploids. 

Some persons will expect too much 
from doubling chromosomes. Any would- 
be plant hybridizer using colchicine 
should have a serious purpose behind his 
effort and know exactly what he’s after. 
He should be able to use a microscope 
so he can mount pollen grains on slides 
for study; he must learn the chromosome 
characteristics of the plants with which 
he’s working; he must be an able grower 
to coax treated seedlings to survive. 

HOW IT’S APPLIED 

There are several methods of applying 
colchicine. Seeds can be soaked in vari- 
ous strengths of colchicine diluted with 
water and the resultant plants will be 
affected. Some workers prefer to spray a 
small amount of the solution on young 
seedlings or young plants with an ato- 
mizer. Sometimes the tip growth is im- 
mersed in the solution. 

The immediate effect of the treatment 
is a stunting and deforming of the 
growth. The malformed plants produce 
tissue which has the increased number of 
chromosomes, and which in the next 
generation may give rise to pure-breed- 
ing species having the changed number 
of chromosomes. 

If these first generation hybrids have 
their chromosomes doubled, the result- 
ing seeds will all come true to type. This 
is extremely important to breeders as it 
usually requires years of selection to get 
hybrids to produce seed true to type. 

The Ferry-Morse Seed Company, one 
of the pioneer seed firms of the West, has 
already had favorable results in their 
laboratories with colchicine treatments. 
Gordon Morrison, their chief geneticist, 
believes he has a new giant or tetraploid 
zinnia. More tests will show for certain. 

Other prominent Western breeders in 
the midst of colchicine experiments in- 
clude Philip Burrell at the U. C. Botani- 
cal Garden, Edward Salbach of Berke- 
ley, Frank Reinelt of Capitola, Calif., 
and Elizabeth Bodger at El Monte, Calif. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 


More information about the colchicine 
technique and breeding theories can 
be obtained from the following: 

Methods of Inducing Doubling of 
Chromosomes in Plants, by Albert F. 
Blakslee and Amos G. Avery, 35 cents. 
Order it from the Journal of Heredity, 
Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 

Studies in the Behavior of Chromo- 
somes, by Albert F. Blakslee. Send 15 
cents to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., and ask for a 
copy of U. S. D. A. Yearbook, Separate 
No. 1605. 
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SHOPPING CANTER 





HOUSEHOLD 


HOUSEWIVES ENTHUSIASTIC 


With Deliciously Tender 
te agp Easily Prepared in 
THE ASPARAGUS COOK- 
a designed to hold from 2 to 

portions of asparagus UP- 
RIGHT (WITHOUT TYING) 
for steaming in any standard 2 
qt. d. b. Also steams broccoli, 


celery, cauliflower, ete. 
A BLUE RIBBON WINNER 

















gress held in ro York City, June 1937, this HANDY RAK 
is a REAL time and labor saver, and is made of steel wire 
tinned to comply with Pure Food Laws. PRICE $1.00 NET 
anywhere in U. 8. om your dept. store, or — DIRECT from 


SPARAGUS COOK-RAK 
7169 Sunset Bivde Hollywood, Calif. 
Invented and Patented by Grace Powell. 


MAKE EASY MON 








4 
No conflict with present occupation. Housewives, office- 
ocial organizations See caening 
mag- 


morous’. ou ° -Wrapp 
ssenetments Can't Be Beat. Costs nothing to try, Ww 
Sample ‘Champion’ assortment on ‘Aooraval. 


SILVER SWAN STUDIOS 229.. "53°" wow york 


Dent. 52, New Vork 


VELOX PRINTS 


VELOX PRINTS, 6 or 8 exposure rolls developed and printed 
with one 5 x 7 enlargement—25c coin. 8-exposure Films Nos. 
127, 120 and 116 only, developed and printed DOUBLE 
SIZE (if requested) with one 5 x 7 enlargement— 25c coin. 
Re-prints 3c each. Same day service. 


Q&S FINISHERS 


P, O. Box 15, Sta. A Dept. S. Los Angeles, Calif. 


KODAK ROLLS DEVELOPED 
BETTER FINISHING— 8 sharp glossy prints. Your 
choice of 2 - 5x7” glossy enlargements, 25e (coin.) 


GLOBE PHOTO SHOP, La Crosse, Wis. 
(Clip this ad for RUSH order.) 


MOUTH BREATHERS 


SAVE THE FACE AND TEETH (it works) 
$3.00 DIRECT OR C.O.D. 


J.L.ROBINSON CO.., Reno, Nev. 




















KNITTING 
O FREE Samples 


Write CRESCENT YAR 
176-F, Mascher St., _Phila., 4 fa 


J-~ RIN 
SCHOOLS 


MONTEZUMA 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
near Los Gatos, California 


29th SEASON 
Accredited to leading Eastern and 
Western Universities 
A school that teaches boys the vital lessons of 
honorable, resourceful living . . . that develops 
character, personality, strong bodies, and alert 
minds fitted for leadership . . . that equips 
boys to enter college with an assurance of a 
well-grounded preparation for higher edu- 
cation. 
Primary — Elementary — High School 
Non-Military Non-Sectarian 
Fall term begins September 1. 
MONTEZUMA SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Box 26, Bear Creek Road, Los Gatos, California 
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at The National Inventors Con- | 

















GREENHOUSES 


PUBLICATIONS 





READY TO ERECT $85 
SMALLER SIZES AS LOW AS $43.50 





Here’s a new idea in greenhouses for small 
gardens. Factory built in glazed sections — 
offering a wide choice in sizes and cost. 
Shipped complete ready to assemble. 


Write today for information. 


PACIFIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
2610 The Alameda Santa Clara, Calif. 
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Stone Problems Solved with 


REAL-REEL 


No more dragging hose around. Now 
with REAL-REEL you move it on | 
wheels. Pays for itself in hose saving. All 
steel construction, pat. revolving joint. 
Holds 125 ft.—$5.85 delivered. 
Connecting hose $1.00. FLEX- 
NEK holds nozzle any posi- 
At Garden Supply 


ae 
REEL older 


ANKER-HOLTH MFG. CO., INC. 
Dept. SM, Portland, Oregon 


tion 75c. 
dealers or shipped 
Postcard brings free 














a NOT HAVE A BEAUTIFUL LAWN? 
Th led Lawn Sprinkling 
System Will — Your Lawn Beautiful 

and Healthy Throughout the 
Entire Year. 


THOMPSON MFG. CO. 
2251 East Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Name 

Address 
City 
SEND FOR CATALOG AND PLAN BLANK 























291 PLANS 


FOR HOME BUILDERS 








Designs of homes to suit every climate with complete floor 
plans and exterior views of 1 and 2 story homes, 4 to 10 rooms, 
1 and 2 baths. Check Books. 
ATTRACTIVE HOMES—62 designs of all types of ideal 
frame homes, $1.00 
BETTER HOMES—62 designs of English, 
poe homes, $1.00 

RMING HOMES—31 designs of small 4 and 5 room, 
Hi cost, Monterey, Colonial, French, Norman—brick, stucco 
and frame homes, $1.00 0 
ENCHANTED HOMES—62 designs of English and ay 
stucco homes, $1.00 
DREAM HOMES—51 designs of Ranch, Colonial, Monterey 
—frame, brick and stucco homes, $1.00 
SMALL HOMES—23 designs of court size 4-5 room ice 
homes, $1.00. 2 
Each home an architectural gem. Every page (8” x 1014”) 
handsomely rotogravured. Ideal for home builders, architects, 
real estate concerns, lumber companies, the building trade. 
All 6 books, regular $6.00 value for only $4.00. (Saves you 
$2.00). Check here [] Money back if not satisfied. Send cash, 
check, money order or sent C.0.D. CLEVELAND PU BLI- 
CATIONS (Publishers to the Building Industry), Dept. KC, 
810 E. 61st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Spanish, Monterey 





HOW TO GROW ROSES 
The new Sunset 10-Center, ‘‘How to 
Grow Roses in the West,”’ is an amaz- 
ingly detailed booklet that leaves no 
question unanswered. Order your copy 
now. 10 cents postpaid from 
SUNSET BOOK DEPT. 938A 


576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





BARBECUES 





Ce 
net< 2% YT DOOR 


=i FIREPLACE. 
/ BARBECUE, 


ie. 
= 

Um Um! Can't you just 
smell those sizzling steaks — hear the 
friendly crackle of the fire! You won't 
have to wait long for coals with Ironcraft 
Grillavator — adjustable to regulate heat. 
SLIDE - GRILL — another Ironcraft crea- 
tion — combines fireplace, grill and hot 
plate for as low as $9.95. 


FREE A postcard brings § 
illustrated folder describ- 
ing 6 available plans. 
Write for 
am name of Local Dealer @ 
IRONCRAFT, INC. 810 Polhemus St. 


San Jose, Calif. 










Complete Barbecue Equipment 





Extra Heavy CAST ALUMINUM 
GRILL 


Ideal for top cooking on your 
Barbecue Pit or Indoor Range. 
Size 1014x1714 inches. Reversible. 
POSTPAID $3.95 
OUTDOOR CRAFTSMEN 
2700 Magnolia St. 
Oakland, Calif. 
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GARDEN SPECIALS 


| 
FERTILIZERS PEST CONTROL TREE SURGERY 


CRASH/ 


Down went a huge main branch of a 
great oak, practically destroying a price- 
| less tree — endangering life and prop- 
erty. It happened in Palo Alto, July 31. 
* A free inspection by DAVEY, origi- 
nator of tree surgery, would have re- 
































ANT-B-GON Altes “DEATH” TO vealed the danger — an inexpensive 
ENTIRE COLONIES yet renders con- cabling would have prevented the crash. 
tents inaccessible to ae pets. Don’t let this happen to your trees — 
s feed only f t yICK—an ex- 
Here's the modern easy way to successful ty gy vn eg sare If other exter- call DAVEY now. ? : 
Sweet_Peas. Bandini Special Sweet Pea minators have failed, try ANT-B-GON It costs no more to make sure with genuine 
Food contains all essential for quick, sure results. Small Size 15c. 
plant food elements for vig- Large Size (refillable) 25e. At Leading 
orous growth p/us four other Nurseries, Seed & Pet Stores—Drug, A 
important elements. Noth- Grocery & Hardware Stores. 
ing to add — all guesswork For name of nearest dealer, or ant control 
eliminated. service agency, write 
BANDINI FERTILIZER _SCHMIEDELL & CO. 
., LTD., Los Angeles Northern Calif. Distributor 





227 Davis St., San Francisco or 


SCHMIEDELL & CO. R | j 


San Francisco ame P Y , 
ANT-B-GON PRODUCTS COMPAN SURGERY CO., LTD. 


AT NURSERIES AND GARDEN STORES 2016 Bellevue Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. , 
SAN FRANCISCO __ Fresno LOS ANGELES 


Russ Bldg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bidg. 
SU 3377 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 


SU PE Corry’s SLUG DEATH 
B02, \ || SLAYS SLUGS AND SNAILS 









































ORIGINAL ENGLISH FORMULA BEST SELLERS 
















, | Slugs and snails feast on this remarkable pow- 408.—PLANS FOR CORNER BARBECUE 
Stimulates der, shrivel and die, They pass up the ten- AND PICNIC NOOK. (From article in 
quick, sustained derest plants when a Corry feast awaits them. June 1938 Sunset). Postpaid, 25c. 
growth and vivid Se See tg — in the 400. — BARBECUES AND OUTDOOR 
Vie se colors. 10 Ibs. 75¢ A ‘ si ag aeehe FIREPLACES. Three dandies. Postpaid, 
Ui — — 23 lbs. $1.50— F. D. CORRY, Victoria, B. C., Mnit po 
ASS 50 Ibs. $2.25— . Dz , Victoria, B. U., Miniir. 407.—THREE PLAYHOUSE PLANS. (De- 
a ‘ea 100 Ibs. $4.00. : BUNGE LUMBER & HARDWARE CO, gaa in March 1938 Sunset.) Postpaid, 
= Fertilizer Co. _— Pacific Coast Agents c. 
% pore . oi 9620 16th Ave. S. W., Seattle SUNSET BOOK DEPT. 938A 
108 vis e 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 
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TWIN HERB BOOKS 


By Helen Lyman 


Here are two little books that will 
open up a whole new world of 





























PEST CONTROL | ECONOMICAL, apintofBeta-Betamakes _// fan=choth in theganien (even in 
32 gallons “3 — enough to treat an / ¢ ahs Gale . ors eae oe 
area 12 x 24 feet. Leaves no residual poison // - i: aS ’ 
on the surface or in the soil. Pint $1.25, // capacity as a charming hostess. 
1 | half pint 75e. Also 14 gallons and gallons. “39 HERBS 

A TTENTION CABIN OWNERS! If your dealer cannot supply you, order - °30 “1 oR oa a 
pai RB When closing resort home, be sure to direct. FREE descriptive folder on request. ac WILLMAKE AN HERB GARDEN” 
NESS S41 leave box of RAT-SCENT (lid off) on GRIFFIN CHEMIC CO. Gives names, descriptions and 
: 1000-16th Street. San Francisco | uses of all 30. You’ll never believe 


Boor a each eae net cat ade it, but there’s a whole herb garden 
from damage by rats ? 3 L 2 A » L v 4 A ® in the little packet of mixed seeds 

- ; mice, squirrels, etc. No with this book (16 varieties). Fall 
bait. to mix. Lasts |— = : - : is the best time to start them. 


indefinitely. 35¢ -50c. “10 HERBS 


MISCELLANEOUS WILL MAKE A KITCHEN 






BOUQUET”’ 

Gives recipes and hints for using 
your home grown herbs—and a 
packet of minced herbs to use 
until... You’ll be amazed at the 
“staying power” of that precious 
little packet. 

BOTH POSTPAID FOR 70c 








Will be out soon with a new and better 
SLUG KILLER. Use regular PESTEX 


from Shrubs, Trees and Flowers 
EASY TO APPLY 
SIMPLY SPRAY ITI a ; 
At leading Nursery, Pet, and BREAKS DOG’S SUNSET BOOK DEPT. 938A 

Hardware stores or write to HABITS*-HARM- 6S. Ss : 

CALIFORNIA PEST CONTROL [mtCtEMwungs 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 
San Francisco ond Los Angeles OR ANIMALS 


| GARDEN CHEMICAL CO., 2923 Chap St., Oakland, Cal. 










for SOWBUGS, SNAILS, EARWIGS, 
and CUTWORMS. 
ROBERTS COMPANY 


Burlingame, California 
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GARDEN SPECIALS 





BULBS 


BULBS 


BULBS —- 





10 VARIETIES 
DAFFODILS 


Includes “All Yellows,” Bi-Colors and 
Doubles. Quality bulbs direct from the 
grower. Postpaid: 









10 bulbs, all different . . _ 506 
50 bulbs, 10 kinds . . $2.25 
100 bulbs, 10 kinds . $4.00 


Each variety labeled on orders of 50 
bulbs or more. fy 
Ask for catalog listing over 100 varieties. 


©LEAN BULB FARM 


cciakeria im Dalgodils ELMA, WASH. 














lorings, splen- 
BABY LILY BULBS {iif voted mixture; sound 


little one-season bulbs of true Liliums. Forty bulbs for One 
Dollar. Catalog, Dept. S4. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N.J. 








FINE, OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY DAFFODILS Sa 
iana Kasner, white-red picotee—Michigan, white, orange 
cup—Mrs. Nette O'Melveny, all white—Alcace, cluster white. 
3 each of above 4 varieties (12 bulbs), $1.00 postpaid. 
Write for catalog of novelty daffodils 
FLORAVISTA Route 3 Olympia, Wash. 





WHITE LILY OF THE INCAS 
4 FOR Alstroemeria Pelegrina alba: blooms like 
$4 clear white Azaleas oddly touched with 
green. Delivery now. Free catalog of bulbs 
Sales taz please from the ends of the earth. 
St. Clair Rare Bulb Gardens, R. F. D. 2004, Richmond, Calif. 





LILIES FOR FALL PLANTING 
Our Fall catalogue offers a selection of over 100 varieties of 
Hardy Garden Lilies with complete cultural information and 
descriptions. Write for your copy today. 


EDGAR L. KLINE Lily Specialist Oswego, Oregon 





YOU WILL WANT TO KEEP THIS BULB Catalog for 

Reference, for it tells you... When to Plant ... When they 

Bloom... Height... Describes many New and Unusual Bulbs. 
Write for Your FREE Catalog Now 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 

137 W. Colorado Pasadena, Calif. 


DAFFODILS 


4 Large Bulbs 25c 
20 Large Bulbs $1.00 


POSTPAID—Your choice of 


MPEROR | EMPRESS 
Rich Full Yellow White Petals and 
Petals - Trumpet | Yellow Trumpet 
These two favorites are splendid 
companion plants. Valuable for 
beds, borders and cutting 
BULB CATALOG FREE 
























TREES AND SHRUBS 





seer Your Home 


with 


' ESPALIER 


Fruit Trees 


Pears Plums Cherries — 
Instructions on care of Espalier ‘‘Vine” 
Fruit trees sent with each purchase 

Write for Catalog and Price List. 
ORDER NOW FOR FALL DELIVERY 

Ask your local nurseryman for our genuine 
Oregon field-grown Espalier Fruit trees 


U.S. ESPALIER NURSERY CO., INC. 


0304 S. W. Vermont St. Portland, Ore. 








Apples" 


= = = Peaches 


SEPTEMBER 1938 








GIANT TULIPS 


Sunset Special Mixture 


Giant long-stemmed tulips in a marvelous assortment. Darwin, 
Breeder, Cottage and Hybrid varieties from our splendid col- 
lection of named varieties. Our tulip crop is very fine this 
year—splendid topsize bulbs that are sure to bloom. 25 bulbs 
for $1.00, 50 for $1.75, 100 for $3.25 postpaid. If you prefer 
the colors separate; 10 each of 10 choice varieties for $3.95. 


Beautiful Color Illustrated Catalog. 
Complete listings of Daffodils, Tulips, Lilies, Bulbous Irises, 
West Coast Natives and many other Bulbs for Fall Planting. 


CONLEY:S BLOSSOM FARM 


1759-D Franklin Bivd. Eugene, Oregon 
AARC ER Sa 














Giant DARWIN TULIPS 


Quality Bulbs, 4 in. in Circumference. 
A hand selected mixture of the best cut 
flower varieties, complete color range 
36 Bulbs (Postpaid) $1.00 
Vs Made St =< fae — 2 Oe a — ee DA 


WASH. 







S preci;~a Ciara +11 Daltodiag ELMA 


GIANT DARWIN 





DIRECT FROM THE GROWER 
Finest Quality, Cream of 
the Crop, —- etned bulbs 

Stead where th 
layed SANDERS 

Beeunlu s iant s 


he finest bu Ibs are produced 





GARDENVILLE 
BULB GROWERS 


RFD No. 6, Box 5165S, Tacoma, Wash 








Gam CALIFORNIAN NATIVE BULBS 
ERYTHRONIUMS (Dogstooth Violets). There is no lovelier 
spring flower for the cool shaded spot. 25 bulbs, 5 each, 5 vars. 
for $1.10. Finest Mixed, 25 bulbs 80c; $3.50 per 100. 
MARIPOSA TULIPS. 24 lovely Butterfly Tulips in 4 sorts, 
each named, $1. Mixture, 50c per doz.; $3.50 per 100 
BRODIAEAS. Delightful, easy to grow, most lasting cut flow- 
ers. 25 bulbs, 5 ea., 5 kinds $1.10. Mixed, 24 for 75c. 
CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER SEEDS to beautify that odd 
corner or vacant lot, 4 oz. 25¢; oz. 60c; 14 pound $2.25; 
pound $4. Beautiful Free Catalog describes Native Bulbs: 
Seeds; Perennials from all over the world. SEND FOR IT NOW! 
@™m™m CARL PURDY, Box 989, UKIAH, CALIFORNIA Sl 





POETS NARCISSUS ¢ suits 1sc 
10 Bulbs 25c; 45 Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 
Sweetly scented. Their broad petals of purest white 








surround rich green eyes edged with scarlet. Garden 
FREE 


oe favorites Prized for cutting Bulb Catal 
GARDENVILLE SULB GROWERS 
X 516. TACOM. 


WASHINGTON 












PRIZE RANUNCULUS 

5 Bulbs of the world’s finest exhibition strain, noted for 50¢ 
their giant, extremely double flowers and rich colors. 

100 Bulbs, 85c; 100 Anemones 85c; Colored Freesias, $1 per 100 

BOB ANDERSON - 317 S. BROADWAY - Los Angeles 





PLANTING 





SUPER ROSE BUSHES 
A new discovery in rose growing. 
Bushes grow at least three times as 
fast and produce many times as many 
and larger flowers than ordinary 
bushes. 

These super rose bushes are much 
larger and superior to two year 
bushes purchased elsewhere, but with 
this new method aregrown in one year. 
. 5c each $8.25 per dozen 

: Our regular rosebushes as we sold 
previous years. 200 varieties at 30c each. $3.25 per dozen. 
Tree Roses $1.00 to $1.50 each. 

Write for illustrated catalog which describes these super rose 
bushes or come see them in bloom any time before Nov. 15th. 
Order now for this winter's delivery. 

PORT STOCKTON NURSERY, Stockton, Calif. 
Nursery 2810 East Main Street Mail Rt. 1, Box 161 

















GRAPE HYACINTHS 


Muscari, Heavenly Blue 


HALLAWELL’S QUALITY BULBS 


30 for $1.00 or 100 for $3.9 post paid 
FREE: Send for new Fall Bulb Catalogue 


EVIE Yak 


SEEDS © BULBS © PLANTS © SHRUBS 
256 Market St., 
NURSERY AT QUINTARA ST. & 23rd AVE. 


RARE BULB CATALOG 


Daffodils (40 var.), Dutch Iris, Alstromerias, Lachenelias, 
Lilies, Amaryllis, Orchids, Callas, Haycinths, Freesias, Gladioli 
and many more. Free. 

Specials: 40 large Darwin Tulips Diam. 1 in. up, $1.00. 
100 Anemones or Ranunculus $1.00. @ 40 Freesias, $1.00. 
@ 50 Dutch Iris, $1.00. Three items, $2.75. Post paid. Add 
Sales Tax 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL - Dept. S. - 


RANUNCULUS or ANEMONES 


PLANT NOW FOR EARLY BLOOM 
40 No. 1 bulbs, bad postpaid. 70 No. 2 bulbs, $1 postpaid. 
0 No. 3 bulbs, $1 postpaid. 
All gra ier »s of bulbs produce large flowers 
Many other fall bulbs—Catalogue 
MILLIKEN NURSERIES CUCAMONGA, CALIF. 








San Francisco 








La Verne, California 











Sow OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED NOW! 
SPECIAL OFFER: (New crop seed) 


ONE 1 packet, 600 seeds. ... $1.00 
CENT < 2 pkts., 600 seeds each... .. .$1.01 
SALE ( 4 pkts, 600 seeds each. $2.02 





Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, R. No. 1, Canby, Ore. 


KING ALFRED DAFFODILS 

King of all the Giant Trumpets. 12 huge 
u.bs producing two flowers each, $1.00 

postpaid. World's finest quality, direct 

from the grower. 

Ask for cata.og listing over 100 varieties. 


M M° LEAN. BULB FARM 


MELE. wash 












TRAVEL 











Use these New Streamlined 
concentrated complete plant 
food tablets and grow better 
potted plants, ferns, cut flowers, bulbs. Convenient 
shape, handy, safe. Ask your dealer or send 10c to 


FERTIL-POINT CO. 2005 Ist Ave., SEATTLE .WASH. 


40-5 as © 

















OnLvS# 


ENJOY PICNICS 


No more coffee juggling or upholstery stains! Rubber-tipped 
metal tray hooks over window frame in five seconds, folds and 
tucks away when you've eaten. Baked enamel finish. Strong 
and roomy. Great for rainy weather, cold days, workmen, 
old people, children. Keep window up or down. Fits inside any 
car, no screws or attachments. Thousands in use. A grand 
gift! Order one or more direct, only $1.00 postpaid. 
PONTEN MANUFACTURING co., 
1452 South Fifth Street Berkeley, California 
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MORE 
SUN SHG OLD 


(Concluded from page 4.) 


ARTISTS' BARN 








I’ve read Sunset for many 
years and I’m always specially interested 
in your articles about unusual places to 
visit. One such place is the Artists’ Barn 
in Fillmore, Calif. 


Dear Sunset: 


The Artists’ Barn is a 35-year-old red- 
wood barn which has been converted into a 
studio, gallery, and — by Mildred and 
Lawrence Hine kley. Exhibitions of paint- 
ings by famous Western artists are held 
there, and craftwork made by Ventura 
Countians is on display. Last year the ex- 
hibitions attracted over 6000 visitors. We 
in Ventura County are very proud of the 
Barn, and I’m sure others w yould find it in- 
teres sting to put on their list of places to 
visit. On display are samples of the hobby 
work of many of the people in this vicinity 
including etchings, block prints, weaving, 
wood carving, pottery, and leatherwork. 


Mrs. Ravpu F. RicHarpson, 
Fillmore, Calif. 


FLOWER COVERS 


Dear Sunset: I have all my issues of Sunset 
since we began to subscribe. There isn’t a 
magazine that we enjoy more. My husband 
who’s an artist, has made some very 
beautiful copies in pastel of single flowers 
from Sunset covers. At present he’s draw- 
ing the lovely new petunias on the January 
’38 cover. 
Mrs. RicHarD BEITZEL, 
Vacaville, Calif. 


Next month we'll have another flower cover 
and it’ll be well worth copying too.—ED. 


DISSENTING OPINION 


Dear Sunset: Have just seen your story on 
periwinkle, alias myrtle (July issue, page 
21). For the love of Mike, don’t recom- 
mend myrtle to anybody anywhere—not 
even in the Sahara Desert or Greenland’s 
icy mountains. The plant’s a pest and 
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nothing else. Once well established in a 
garden it’s almost impossible to eradicate 
it. It will stand fire, flood, and famine, and 
in a way it’s as bad as all three. I admit 
that it has a pretty little blossom and nice 
shiny leaves, but that bit of charity doesn’t 
cover its multitude of sins. 

If you suspect that I’m slightly preju- 
diced against myrtle, come up to Lake 
County and I’ll take pleasure in showing 
you some interesting examples of what 
myrtle can do. We often find it in country 
graveyards where it smothers out flowers 
and grass, and buries curbs, fences, and 
tombstones. It’s planted there, I think, to 
discourage all amateur gardeners under it 
from ever wanting to return to life! 


Etwyn HorrMan, 
Middletown, Calif. 


There'll always be debate about myrtle, we 
guess. Some like it, some don’t. All we can 
say is that there are gardeners who’ve found 
it a good ground cover in shady places, and 
with plenty of elbow grease, they’ve been able 
to keep it in its place.—xEp. 


STEEP TRAIL 


Dear Sunset: This past summer my father, 
A. C. Warner of Seattle, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his first ascent of 
Mt. Rainier in 1888 with John Muir (See 
April issue, page 21). It was on that ascent 
that both Camp Muir and the Camp of the 
Clouds were named, and as far as I know 
father is the only living member of the 
party. Muir described the trip in his Steep 
Trails and mentions father as the young 
man who carried a camera to the summit 
for the first time. He’s 73 years old now 
and in excellent health. For a number of 
years he has anticipated another trip up 
the mountain. 
WitiiAM R. WARNER, 
Vashon, Wash. 


THUNDER EGGS 


Dear Sunset: In my July Sunset (page 13) 
I was glad to see the notes on mineral col- 
lecting—a hobby that’s healthful, educa- 
tional, useful, and interesting to the whole 
family. 

Our Oregon Agate and Mineral Society 
has a large number of enthusiastic “rock 
bugs.”” We meet the first and third Friday 





of the month and at each meeting some 
member brings a display of agatized or 
opalized wood, obsidian, carnelian, jasper, 
moss agate, or geodes—which are nodules 
of stones having a crystal-lined cavity. 
These last are commonly known as “Eggs 
of Thunder” or ‘Thunder Eggs.” 

There’s a wide variety and wealth of 
beautiful minerals in Oregon. In October, 
the Northwest Federation of Mineralogical 
Societies will meet in Portland and there’s 
to bea gigantic display of cut and polished 
specimens. It’ll be open to the public 
October 15 and 16 in the large Assembly 
Hall of the Multnomah Hotel. 


Beatrice A. Horton, 
Glencullen, Ore. 


STEPS OF PROGRESS 





Dear Sunset: 


After reading your story 
‘ ‘Place ves to Play” in the March issue (page 

25), I thought you’d be interested in seeing 
a snapshot of the play equipment which 


I’ve invented. It’s called ‘First Steps of 
Progress” and it’s intended to help young 
children acquire these 5 important quali- 
ties: 1. Strong Sense of Balance, 2. Activity 
with a Purpose, 3. Determined Persever- 
ance, 4. Courageous Self-Reliance, 5° 
Mastery of Difficulties. 

I am a retired minister, past 70 years 
old. In recent years I’ve turned to carpen- 
try both as a vocation and an avocation, 
and I’ve found much pleasure in making 
these Steps of Progress for friends and 
neighbors here in the West. 


M. R. THompson, 
458 West 13th St., 
Eugene, Ore. 





says, and much more fun. 





ADIOS. 


Mabel Worth of San Francisco. She wrote in last week to suggest that 

veryone should have a Gift Drawer. 
place where all year long you can accumulate interesting little gifts in 
preparation for Christmas and birthdays and those unexpected showers 
for prospective brides. It makes gift-giving ever so much simpler, she 


When you read these lines, there'll still be some 120 days till Christ- 
mas—but it’s not too early to start a Gift Drawer. And when you pop 
things into it, remember that we're planning our Christmas issue now. 
Send us your ideas for new and original gifts and decorations. For each 
one used, we'll send a dollar to tuck in your own Christmas stocking! 


Here’s a Good Idea from 


A Gift Drawer, she explains, is a 


YT hebrt- Epitor 
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EXTRA DELICIOUS 


How delightfully they go together .. . the tempting crisp- 


AND APPETIZING ness of toasted shreds of wheat . . . and the luscious 


flavor of ripe, golden peaches . . . flooded with cool milk 


or cream . . . a midsummer blessing to your appetite! 


Sing a song of breakfast 
When summer’s in the land — STRONG BODIES 
And crisp, refreshing Krumbles . ; 
4 sali tiie on Diieadl 2. Kellogg’s Whole Wheat 
Ae ey ee Oe Seen ish me Krumbles, served with milk 
or cream, help to give 
your family: Energy—from 


Kelloge’s Whole Wheat Krumbles are shredded, = ™% carbohydrates, the body 
flavored and krumbled! Extra delicious — and extra . fuel. Strong Bodies—from 
the proteins which build 


convenient. In addition, these tasty, crisp shreds of 1 ; Gl wamscles and tincucs.. S0d 
wheat provide the nourishment whole wheat is fa- - ; Blood Corpuscles —from 


mous for —a light, tempting breakfast that refreshes the iron which wheat con- 

; : ° tains. Sturdy Bones—from 

your appetite. the good supply of calcium 

Enjoy a summer treat of Krumbles and sliced peaches and phosphorus necessary 

4 é for sound bones and teeth. 

served together. Easy to eat, easy to digest. Grocers PAA Stimulated Appetite — 

are featuring a special combination offer now. Be sure 1% f from the vitamin B: nat- 

j urally present in wheat. 

= : ; j Krumbles are easy to digest 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. Bids = : end ou Goad Seees. 


Kelloggs WHOLE 


oe 


to ask your grocer tomorrow! Krumbles are made by 





WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 
Alf Webster— warehouseman— 
has smoked Luckies for 20 years 
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So ALF WEBSTER, Like Most of America’s Among other independent tobacco ex. 


erts ... among skilled warehousemen, 
Independent Tobacco Experts, Smokes Luckies a SO <A died ... Luckies have 
twice as many exclusive smokers as have 
Alf Webster is a typical “I. T.E."—Inde- Mr. Webster sells to all tobacco compa- all other cigarettes combined. 
pendent Tobacco Expert. He grew upon __ nies... he sees who buys what tobacco. Try Luckies for one week, and see for 
his father’s tobacco farm; was atobacco So it’s important to you, Mr. and Mrs. yourself. A light smoke—kind to your 
buyer for 10 years, has owned an auction Smoker, that Mr. Webster has smoked throat. The finest center-leaf tobacco. 
warehouse for 9 years, Luckies ever since 1917. Then, “It’s Toasted”. 


Sworn Records Show Thar=W\TH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 








